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OUR BASIC FAITH 
By FREDERICK C. GRANT 


T IS often said these days, and perhaps more often assumed with- 
out saying, that the Christian missionary enterprise in non-Chris- 
tian countries is drawing to a close. Various reasons are given, 

among them that the Christian churches are not themselves sure 
enough of the finality, or absolute truth, or necessity, of their own 
faith. I propose in the following paper to deal with the question: 
“What is our basic Christian faith?” and to set forth one by one the 
great articles of our common Christian faith and to discuss them in 
the light of our present-day knowledge, with especial reference to the 
conception of Christianity as the world religion. 

1. We believe in God, who 1s supreme, who ts one, who ts living and 
active and concerned with the life of the world and with the lives of 
individual human beings—who 1s, in short, the one described in the 
Bible as “the living God.” 

The Christian faith as a way of life is our response to God, who is 
not an abstract idea but a living person. Indeed he is not, as Greek 
philosophers and Indian sages have conceived him, “a being of static 
perfection, abiding forever in the fruition of his own blessedness”’ 
(Doctrine in the Church of England, p. 42). He is living, active, con- 
cerned with human affairs, actually moved, as we conceive him, by 
human considerations. This does not mean that we accept without 
demur whatever anthropomorphic traits have been assigned to him; 
we recognize that a certain amount of anthropomorphism and indeed 
anthropopathy is inevitable in all human expression—as we say the 
sun “rises,” and the sea “roars”—but it is not simply as a condition of 
human thinking that we describe God as the living one. We believe 
that God is a free, active, self-determined moral agent; of course, in 
this case “agent” means agent of his own self-determination! He is 
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not simply the ground of existence of the universe, or the principle of 
harmony which pervades it, or the personification of the system of 
natural law, or the “principle of concretion” which holds all things 
together—in the latest American philosophy, as in the ancient Stoic 
metaphysics—but he watches over all things, controls the eventual 
course of history and “remains free.to shape events as he pleases.” 

The evil in the world is not of God’s making; it is incidental to and 
inevitable in the working out of his purposes, given the conditions 
under which he works. He has chosen to work under these conditions 
because only under such conditions (involving and guaranteeing free 
will, for one thing) higher ends can be achieved than under a system 
of complete determinism. Some of the evil in life is only “the other 
side of good.” This we do not doubt; but some of it is plain, un- 
varnished, unadulterated, black, hateful, and to some extent probably 
inexplicable, evil—something that ought not to be. We do not doubt 
that God is able to “bring good out of evil’; and that “for those who 
love God all things work together for good.” But the fact that God 
himself accepts the conditions under which he has chosen to work, for 
the high end he has in view, is clear from the story of the Cross. Here 
God himself, as in the life of every true servant of his, but here su- 
premely, God accepts the wage of battle, God himself enters the lists ; 
God weestles with naked hands and arms with the base, intractable 
evil of the world. He does not come off unscathed. His hands are 
pierced and his heart is broken—but he wins in the end. 

The Christian conception of God is not of a God who rules all 
things by fiat, a God enthroned in the sky whose only contact with 
the world is through emissaries or oracular messages. He is a God 
who is himself in the thick of the fray—and right here is one of the 
points upon which we must distinguish between a purely abstract and 
theoretical, philosophically satisfying rationale of Christian doctrine, 
and the faith which grows out of actual life in the Christian way. 
For God is not remote but near at hand, and the world-process for 
which of course he himself is ultimately responsible is not a cyclic 
series of repetitions wherein “all things shall be as before,” not a 
phantasmagorian rotation of some universal kaleidoscope with scene 
shifting into scene, combination giving way to combination forever 
and ever ; but a steady forward march toward a goal. True the march 
leads to misadventures now and then, to defeats, set-backs, deflections 
and detours; but its whole meaning is progress toward an end. This 
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I take to be fundamental in Christianity, as it was fundamental in 
Judaism and in the world-view of the prophets and apocalyptists. 
God, who is a God of history, has a purpose which he is working out; 
though he is checked from time to time, his wisdom triumphs over 
these defeats, his love conquers hatred, his patience outlasts human 
wrath and petulance so that in the end he “maketh even the wrath 
of men to serve him,” and weaves even the strangest and most frayed 
and discolored threads into a marvelous pattern. 

The fundamental Christian concept of God, a conception formu- 
lating in intellectual terms a faith which springs out of experience, is 
this: God is creator, though perhaps it is better to say God is eternally 
creative; God is supreme, but his supremacy is not adequately ex- 
pressed in the time-worn terminology of omnipotence, omniscience, 
omnipresence, and the like. Rather he is supreme because he main- 
tains his supremacy. He is Creator because he is still creating. “My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

2. We believe that God is a person and has a will or purpose for the 
world, and that he requires certain things of men and nations if they 
are to live in accordance with his purpose. National, indeed racial, 
survival depends upon obedience to this will of God; and individuals 
are equally amenable to his will. 

The will of God is not arbitrary or irrational, something men can 
only guess at and perhaps completely mistake; nor is it some secret 
mysterious purpose communicated to a chosen few, as to the hierarchy 
in some Oriental cult. Instead the purpose of God is writ large for all 
to read: “Even the way-faring man shall not err therein,” and “he 
that runs may read.” The will of God is made clear to some extent in 
human experience as a whole, that is, on the large scale of human 
history. There are some things God does not approve, and the record 
bears this out. He does not approve the massacring of the popula- 
tions of beleaguered cities—whether Melos or Mytilene or Jerusalem 
in the ancient world, or Nanking or Barcelona today. Such things are 
contrary to the will of God. The victors reap a vengeance. Perhaps 
not as tangible and immediate as the devastation of Athens or the 
frightful horrors of the Sicilian expedition or Sennacherib’s hosts fad- 
ing away suddenly like grass before the gates of the Holy City; per- 
haps the vengeance takes the form of a deterioration of character 
which in the end leads to downfall. 

But these things are seen only in the large outline, on the stage of 
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world history. The explicit formulation of the will and purpose of 
God is found (1) in such commentary as we find upon world history 
in the pages of the Prophets; (2) in the duties of individuals as ex- 
pounded by wise men and lawgivers; and (3) most explicitly of all, 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ, whose teaching bears equally upon the 
conduct of nations and of individuals. We have been slow to recog- 
nize that Jesus’ teaching has a bearing upon national life. There was a 
day when people of course recognized its universal application—but 
neutralized some of the elements in his teaching by means of certain 
other conceptions, perhaps not even consciously adopted, which stood 
in the way. Nowadays we are beginning to see more clearly that Jesus 
stood at the parting of the ways in the life of his own nation: he ap- 
peared upon the very eve of the greatest crisis in all the long series of 
crises which have attended the history of Judaism from its very be- 
ginning, and he offered to his people a high road; but as a whole they 
chose the low. He proposed to them that they should cease to be a 
state struggling to the last gasp for survival under the crushing weight 
of Roman imperialism, and that they should become a church, a 
voice, a people of God, mixed like leaven among the peoples of the 
earth, that they should in fact become explicitly the conscience of 
mankind. Instead, the majority of his people were interested in main- 
taining (perhaps quite naturally) their status as a nation, blest with 
certain prerogatives which were exclusively theirs. I do not bring 
charges against our brethren of the synagogue; but I cannot help feel- 
ing that the long tragedy of Israel’s wanderings, the bitter persecu- 
tion even unto this day, might have been averted had what John 
Hutton calls “the proposal of Jesus,” been adopted rather than re- 
jected by his own people. 

And the lesson applies to us. The will of God for our world today 
is just as real, God’s purpose for our life today, and the alternatives 
set before us in this generation, are just as real, and the consequences 
just as blessed and as tragic as those in the first century. If God is 
supreme and is to maintain his supremacy, the end will make this 
clear. It is at this point that we see clearly how the prophetic reli- 
gion of the Old Testament, brought to its culmination by our Lord, 
stands sharply distinguished from both (a) all this-worldly cults and 
codes which take the status quo of the present world-order as their 
point of departure, and (b) all systems that deny either the reality 
or the importance of the world-order, and take refuge in personal 
piety, asceticism, world-renunciation, or pure “spirituality.” 
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3. God has not left mankind to find out his will, as best they can, 
by their own initiative or efforts. He has revealed himself and his will 
to men. This has taken place slowly and gradually, over many cen- 
turtes and in many lands: God’s self-revelation culminated in the 
Incarnation, that is, his own self-manifestation in Fesus of Nazareth. 

The knowledge of the will of God is crucially important, then, for 
the salvation of men. The prophets’ vision of the golden age runs, 

“The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
As the waters cover the sea.” 

This prophetic faith was not crippled or hampered by considera- 
tion of the question whether or not men could do the will of God, 
even if they knew it. Nor did it wander off into arid regions of theo- 
sophical speculation, as in later gnosticism or “salvation by knowl- 
edge.’ Like Socrates, for example, the prophets took the sane, whole- 
some, thoroughly practical view that if men knew the right, that is, the 
will of God, they would forthwith respond and perform it. Later ex- 
perience brought out the fact of sin, and its blinding, impeding, unbal- 
ancing effects in many lives; so that, in the end, the sinner can only 
confess, ““The good that I would I do not; the evil that I would not, I 
do.” But this was a later stage of experience; the primary stage is the 
discovery, or the proclamation, of the will of God. 

So fundamentally important is the principle of revelation, that we 
cannot understand either the Old Testament or the New without it. 
The prophets spoke—and wrote—by divine inspiration. The Torah, 
the heart of Old Testament religion, was a divine law; yes, but more 
important, it was divine teaching, God’s self-revelation through the 
teachings or toroth of the priests. God gave “commandments wherein 
men should not die but live”—a revelation of God’s chosen way for 
men upon earth. In the New Testament, this idea of God’s self- 
revelation reaches its climax in Jesus Christ, in whose face shone “the 
light of the glory of God.” “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself.” He was the Teacher sent from God, “the prophet,” 
and “more than a prophet.” “Ye have heard that it was said .. . but 
I say unto you.” His words are the “new law,” as he is the “new 
Moses,” his church the “new Israel.” “Heaven and earth shall pass 
away,” but not his words, which “are spirit and life.” The earliest 
basic document underlying our Gospels, as their development is traced 
by many modern scholars, is a document (“Q,” or the “Sayings of 
Jesus”) summing up his teaching as a guide for his followers in the 
way. Thus the idea of revelation and of an authoritative teaching 
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which rests upon revelation is rooted deep in the Bible; so deep, in 
fact, that we cannot interpret either Testament, or the religions that 
grew out of this revelation (Judaism and early Christianity) if we 
leave that idea out of account. 

And by this very token, as involved in the presuppositions of all our 
thinking about God, revelation and incarnation are something more 
than ideas: they belong to historical actuality, and Christianity can 
no more dispense with the “Jesus of history” than a living body can 
get on without a heart. 

4. This revelation is found not only in the words and deeds of fesus, 
but in his whole person, his spirit, his attitude toward life, his tnter- 
pretation of life’s meaning and his unveiling of that meaning in his 
whole life and character. 

The “spiritual” Christ is no mere symbol for the moral or religious 
“influence” of Jesus of Nazareth. It is the res nova at the heart of the 
Christian faith; a new thing, yet “from the beginning” and “from 
the beginning with God.” The final, telic expression or realization of 
the purpose of God in the unfolding of the universe was “to sum up 
all things in Christ.” In him are manifested both grace and truth or, 
as Moffatt translates the verse, both “grace and reality.” That is, the 
reality for which all other real things in the universe exist is the spirit 
that was manifest in Christ. Without that spirit, for all our other 
achievements and successes, the evolution of the race is doomed to end 
in futility and frustration. This is quite realistically meant: it is only 
through the weakness of our current convictions and common philoso- 
phy that “spirit” means something wholly secondary, evanescent, in- 
consequential. As a matter of fact, spirit is what lies behind and 
within everything else—the vital quality or power that accounts for 
and justifies all the rest; so that the billions of years of solar change 
and terrestrial evolution are explained and justified by creating the 
setting for the perfect flowering of a spiritual character—one su- 
preme character, in the villages of Galilee and on a cross outside 
Jerusalem. Taken thus realistically, such a spirit was already trium- 
phant over death, even before the resurrection. Not that the resurrec- 
tion was unreal; but rather that it, too, like the life, was a spiritual 
triumph rather than a mere event (like the resuscitation of Lazarus 
or the youth at Nain) in the series of physical causation. “Christ be- 
ing raised from the dead, dieth no more; death hath no more domin- 
ion over him.” In fact, as the early church thought of it, Jesus’ resur- 
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rection was not just one man’s resurrection from the dead—thus 
proving it a possibility. Instead, it was Jesus’ victorious conquest of 
death, as Messiah. He was not simply one man rescued from oblivion 
and the grave; he was the victor over death, Hades, and mortality. 

What the church tried to put in words was its realization of the 
supreme value of Christ ; and as it did so the theological implications 
of its faith came out, one after another. “Different minds and groups 
came upon the fact of Christ, and found in him the satisfaction of 
their quest for God and righteousness; and then, in order to explain 
the significance they found in him, they fell back upon their inherited 
or customary language. For one, he was simply and directly the Jew- 
ish messiah—though this term was understood in a number of differ- 
ent ways. For another, he was the Wisdom of God, the revelation of 
hidden divine truth. For another, he was the supreme sacrifice for sin, 
the mystical Lamb slain from the foundation of the world; or the 
great High Priest, entered within the veil, within the cosmic Holy of 
Holies. For another, he was the manifest Reason of God, the Logos 
in whom all things consist, the rationality of the universe incarnate in 
one man. For still another, he continued to be the gentle teacher, the 
inspired prophet, whom men had known in Galilee. All these at- 
tempts, and still others, beginning in the New Testament period and 
destined to continue for five centuries longer, during the period of the 
Greek domination of Christianity, were perfectly natural but not one 
of them was exclusive or exhaustive. None quite succeeded in setting 
forth all that Christ was and all that he meant for the faith 6f men, 
for the religious life of mankind” (Frontiers of Christian Thinking, 
pp. 67f.). 

True, the language got crystallized after a while, and set hard and 
fast as a metaphysical formula. But the spirit of Christ, or, rather, the 
spiritual Christ, is more than any formula can contain or adequately 
describe. And it is still true, however, that an even more adequate 
expression of the truth is to be found in Christian ethics than in Chris- 
tian metaphysics; most adequately, of course, in a /ife lived in union 
with Christ, and expressing his spirit—though this certainly need not 
carry with it a repudiation of either theology or ethics. 

5. The sin of the world, that is, our falling-short of this divine 
standard, is removed by God in Christ “reconciling the world unto 
himself’—specifically, in his death on the cross; and through his 
resurrection has come a new power that enables men to live in accord- 
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ance with his revelation of God’s will and of man’s capacities, as re- 
deemed. a 

If any Christian doctrine springs directly out of experience, it is the 
doctrine of the Atonement. In truth, the doctrine is little more than 
the setting-forth of the fact of reconciliation, “‘at-one-ment,” a new life 
with God, obedient and responsive now instead of disobedient and 
rebellious, believing instead of disbelieving, confident rather than 
fearful, strong instead of weak, joyful instead of sad; in short, a life 
made over in the likeness of Christ, and filled with his spirit. Nat- 
urally, the writers of the New Testament, and multitudes since, have 
tried to describe this fact of reconciliation, and to explain its implica- 
tions (both for man and for God), and to account for the results, by 
recourse to inherited patterns of religious thinking. First, of course, 
came the sacrificial idea. For thousands of years, not only in the 
Semitic world but also out in the Hellenistic or Greco-Roman, men 
had thought of their relation to the divine in terms of sacrifice. The 
very language of religion was steeped in sacrificial terminology. What 
more natural, then, than that men should think of this newly realized 
fact of reconciliation with God in such terms? And so we find it—in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, in St. Paul, in the Apocalypse, in the Gos- 
pels, or even (outside the New Testament) in the oldest parts of most 
Christian liturgies. What more natural, likewise, than that the death 
of Christ should be seized upon as the specific point at which the 
Atonement culminated, and received the seal of divine attestation as 
the confirmation and inauguration of the new covenant? But the 
sacrificial pattern was not exhaustive, as we see from Paul, who adopts 
it, applies it as far as it will go, and then reaches out for some still 
higher term or concept in which to express what the Atonement really 
meant. 

According to Paul, the death of Christ (1) showed sin to be sin: 
that is, showed it up, showed what its consequences could be, showed 
how sin led to enmity with God, and the rejection of the best, the cru- 
cifixion of the one whom God had sent to be the Savior of the world. 
Here the idea of sacrifice breaks down: for the Jew, sacrifices were 
really meant, for the most part, to cover unconscious sin, and chiefly 
ceremonial uncleanness, but what Christ’s death did for us was to 
show how sinful our moral (or immoral) will is, and to what lengths 
it may and does lead us. 

Moreover, (2) the death of Christ takes away sin, not merely 
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theoretically (as if by showing it doesn’t really amount to much, like 
some types of psychotherapy!), but actually—so that a person real- 
izes to the full what sin is and does, and yet is able in Christ to put it 
away—or rather, has it put away for him by Christ; and somehow 
as a consequence of Christ’s death and in union with his victorious 
resurrection. Though we may speculate, if we wish, as to how this is 
brought to pass, the central issue is certainly not the theory of the 
method used, but the fact of Atonement, reconciliation, and newness 
of life through the death and victory over death of Christ. So that 
the doctrine of St. Paul cannot be taken apart from the experience of 
St. Paul, and of others; nor can the death of Christ be left standing 
alone, isolated from his resurrection. Both are parts or phases of one 
and the same process—for St. Paul, and for Christian theology 
generally. 

6. The church is the Body of Christ, the extension of his Incarna- 
tion, the fellowship of his redeemed; and its work consists chiefly in 
the ministry of word and sacrament, whereby the kingdom of God ts 
enlarged, and more and more persons are brought into the divine fel- 
lowship. (This 1s not to deny God’s “uncovenanted mercies” ; for 
God is not limited to our ministry ; but these are the normal means for 
saving men and drawing them into the circle of the divine life—the 
“life in grace.” ) 

Christianity is something more than a “religion,” one more among 
the many; it is a way of life. But it is more even than that—more 
than a movement, a group, a social unit headed by influential and 
enthusiastic leaders: it is a church, which, in the New Testament and 
in most forms of Christian doctrine since the Apostolic Age, is a 
spiritual fellowship which finds its unity and the source of its vitality 
in Christ. This is the sense in which it is described as his “Body,” that 
is, his visible outward manifestation. This is not to deny the impor- 
tance of external organization; nor, on the other hand, to identify the 
“true” church with some one particular polity or system of ecclesi- 
astical government—since modern historical research makes it steadily 
clearer that “from the apostles’ time,” and before, there was more 
than one system of polity recognized among Christians. The church 
is not purely invisible, as the New Testament conceives it; and yet it 
is surely possible that there are “secret disciples,’ who really belong 
to the fellowship though known only to God—and possibly, in some 
cases, not even to themselves. But no one who has heard the message 
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of the gospel has the right to abstain from the fellowship, relying upon 
God’s “uncovenanted mercies”; or to withdraw from the fellowship, 
once he is received within it. If he thinks the church is untrue to its 
calling, it is his duty to remain within it and labor toward its reforma- 
tion. It is not possible to be “a man without a country,” religiously, 
and still count oneself a follower of Christ. The issues of the present, 
we must all recognize, are too crucial for such indifference ; and they 
are always crucial. It is true that “he that is not against us is for us” ; 
but at the same time, “he that gathereth not with me scattereth.” 

It is an utter tragedy that the sacraments, which should have been 
—and are, ideally—the strongest possible bonds of unity in the 
fellowship, have repeatedly proved to be stones of stumbling, rocks of 
offense, and burdens grievous to be borne. Certainly there is one thing 
we can all do, in reparation—agree never to criticize or ridicule an- 
other man’s faith or his observance of the sacraments. If they mean 
more to him than to me, that is his right; and I will respect his reli- 
gious life sufficiently to keep silence, if I can do no more. And I will 
take care not to treat his observance as if it were superstitious, or his 
nonobservance as if he were a skeptic or a heretic. We have some- 
thing to learn from one another—the Quaker from the Catholic, and 
the Catholic from the Quaker ; and all the rest of us, in between, from 
both. This attitude of willingness to learn, not the commoner one of 
cocksure dogmatism and pride and scorn, is greatly needed today. It 
is difficult, as the New Testament says, to see how anyone can love 
God and at the same time hate and despise—or make light of—his 
brother in the same faith. 

7. We believe in the forgiveness of sins, and the reconciliation of 
individuals, classes, and nations, through appropriation or sharing in 
Christ’s spirit; and that the goal of human progress, or of human 
development in accordance with the divine intention, is possible of 
attainment through the renewal or regeneration which is in Christ— 
and in no other way. 

This certainly is one more matter of Christian experience. “For- 
giveness of sin” actually takes place—between Christians, and others; 
and on God’s part as well. In fact, according to the gospel, forgive- 
ness of our fellow men must accompany—indeed, must precede— 
God’s forgiveness of us. If we forgive one another, then we may have 
confidence that God will forgive—and already has forgiven—us. 
Thus it is a fact of experience. 
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But Christianity is sometimes presented as if it were “hamarto- 
centric,” sin-centered. It is not: it is life-centered, forgiveness-cen- 
tered. Or rather, it is not centered in man at all; not even in Christ, 
but in God. And that is why it holds out such promise for the recon- 
ciliation not only of individuals but also of classes, groups, races, na- 
tions. For “have we not all one Father?” In God, who loves and 
forgives his children, there is hope that at last we may all come to 
recognize one another as brothers, members of one family, and all 
equally dependent upon our one Father in heaven. In the light of 
that hope, sin does not melt away into insignificance, but it becomes 
more forgivable. For the sin that holds us apart does not injure 
merely the offender, or the injured person who still cherishes resent- 
ment; it holds up all the plans of God for those persons, and thwarts 
his will, to that extent, and holds back the extension of his creative, 
redeeming life to the last and least of his creatures and children. Ours 
is a faith in the creative newness of God’s work in the world: “He 
that sitteth on the throne saith, ‘Behold, I make all things new.’ ” Sin 
simply must be repented of and forgiven, if the work of God is to go 
on in the world. The man who refuses to repent and confess, and the 
man who refuses to forgive, are equally guilty of obstructing the pur- 
poses of God. For the goal of human destiny, as we conceive it, is the 
unity of all mankind, all groups, nations, neighborhoods, and indi- 
viduals, in the one everlasting kingdom of God. 

8. We believe in eternal life, as a sharing in the very life of God 
himself, the Spirit who is the Lord and the Giver of life. But we do 
not understand this as a substitute for “social” effort. Rather, the 
full realization of the ethic of salvation means the coming of the king- 
dom of God upon earth, where all mankind shall be one harmonious, 
peaceable, because righteous, family of children of the one God and 
Father of us all. Christian eschatology does not “cut the nerve of 
social action,” but inspires it. “Apart from these ye cannot be saved.” 

It might be interesting to discuss the question whether or not Chris- 
tian immortality is natural or acquired, whether “we shall all live 
eternally” or only those who accept “the free gift of God’s grace.” But 
really that is a side-issue. The fundamental thing is the faith in eter- 
nal life which is opened up to men in Christ—a qualitatively different 
thing, derived from his spirit, and possessing values that no mere end- 
less continuation of this present mortal life could possibly possess. A 
simple projection of this present life on into eternity might—or might 
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not!—be desirable. Dean Jonathan Swift did not hesitate to cari- 
cature the unhappy lot of those who were forced to live forever 
and to carry about with them their endlessly increasing infirmities. 
Whether immortality be conditional or not, certainly the faith in im- 
mortality is conditional. A life must possess a certain quality to be 
worth continuing forever. A life has to be lived for certain ends that 
are intrinsically and infinitely worth while, whatever the cost of their 
service, to be worth making eternal. As Plato said long ago, the men 
for whom the only realities are rocks and trees are not likely to take 
much stock in the unseen, intangible realities of a world to come. The 
tyrants may not believe in eternal life. They already have their re- 
ward, such as it is. But the martyrs may believe—and do. That is 
how the faith in eternal life arose, historically ; and that is how it con- 
tinues to be believed, that is, by those for whom there are some things 
more precious than life itself, here in this cribbed, cabined, confined 
little space of time we call our own. 

So then the faith in immortality does not cut the nerve of social 
action by turning our attention to heaven and away from earth’s prob- 
lems and difficulties. On the contrary, only those who strive with all 
their might to right the wrongs of life here, and fashion the world 
about them according to the pattern seen in the Mount, have the 
right to believe—or are likely to possess the will to believe—in a life 
to come. It is no use taking a poll and saying, “But many of the 
noblest men and women I know treat life hereafter as an open ques- 
tion.” Perhaps so; but it is their lives, nevertheless, the quality and 
spirit by which they live, that enables others to believe; for they have 
created something that we cannot believe will perish in the dust. 
Values must survive—if there is a God supreme over the universe, not 
just immersed or enmeshed within it. And how shall values survive 
apart from the persons who have created them, and in whose exist- 
ence they are alone properly and adequately exhibited? 

g. The Christian ethic is summed up in an ideal of the highest jus- 
tice, which ts love: or conversely, of the highest love, which is supreme 
justice and righteousness. Neither is a substitute for the other; at the 
highest level, they coincide. 

Once more, it is a matter of experience that, at their highest level, 
love and justice aim at the same goal, and each is incomplete with- 
out the other. You cannot have real justice without love; for lacking 
love you can never get to the heart of your fellow man and treat him 
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as he deserves to be treated, and as he would respond to being treated, 
and in that way prove himself to possess higher capacities than 
might otherwise have appeared. (A justice that deals only with the 
past, or with overt acts, does not deserve the name! Man is no static 
substance, like a block of stone; he is a living creature, still in process 
of growth.) Similarly, love without justice ends in sentimentalism 
and selfishness; that is, in the very opposite of itself! Hence for the 
sake of a clear grasp of what Christian love really involves, we ought 
to get away from the sentimental romanticism that still infects too 
much of our social and religious thinking these days, and drink a cool 
bracing draught of the perennial Christian philosophy—the Platonic- 
Aristotelian-Scholastic realism of the Middle Ages, with its fundamen- 
tal doctrine of a harmonious social order rooted in a divine plan for 
human society, in which each station in life carried duties as well as 
privileges, and in which no man had the right to use society for his 
own purposes, but succeeded only in the measure in which his life ac- 
corded with the will of God. 

It is no use saying that the gospel‘is no code and expounds no social 
philosophy—or, as some writers insist, will produce only havoc if put 
into effect. True, it is no code; but it presupposes one. It unfolds no 
social philosophy ; but it takes one for granted. Both the code and its 
underlying philosophy are to be found in the Old Testament, whose 
teaching Jesus brought to perfection, criticized, modified, reinforced. 
It is from such a source that Jesus drew his principle: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” And it was to the same source that he 
pointed when he took it for granted that his disciples would know 
that by “the kingdom of God” he meant no Utopian dream of a 
Hellenistic city-state, let us say—which they never in the wide world 
would have understood !—but the final fulfilment of the ancient cov- 
enant with Israel, the Malkuth Adonai, now widened to include all 
who would take its yoke upon them and obey the will of their king. 
The ethic of the gospel is the ethic of the kingdom of God, not secular 
utopianism; and it presupposes a transformed life, an obedient will, 
and a society in which men look upon themselves as children of one 
heavenly Lord and Father. 

10. No formal definitions can state exhaustively the content of this 
basic Christian faith; for essentially it ts a faith rooted in life, that is, 
in experience and in action. “He that doeth the will [of God] shall 
know of the doctrine... .” Naturally, then, no definition can do more 
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than shadow forth, symbolically, the meaning of the new life in Christ, 
which passes understanding and goes beyond words. But we do not 
hesitate to affirm that, so far as human words can convey this trans- 
cendent meaning, the language of the Bible, and that of the historic 
creeds and liturgies, hymns and other devotions and statements of 
doctrine of the churches, do convey, as they were designed to convey, 
the meaning of this new life in Christ and its significance for all men 
everywhere. 

Christianity is not mysticism, as we understand it; nor is it social 
idealism, nor ecclesiastical institutionalism, nor sacramentalism, nor 
the private pursuit of spirituality or piety to the exclusion of every 
thing else. But it includes all these, and has a place for each. None 
of them is a substitute for Christianity, but each is needed in the 
rounded whole of the church’s life and activity. In this sense, there is 
new meaning in the old world “catholic,” as a description of the 
church; and we are to judge of any and every phenomenon claiming 
to be Christian, whether or not it serves the whole church, without 
injury to any. That is, we are to judge kath holon—a better way of 
detecting movements or tendencies inimical to the gospel than some 
of the tests of heresy that have been set up in the past! 

But we are really more interested in stating positively what our faith 
covers and implies than in ruling out misinterpretations or misappli- 
cations. Some of these will be taken care of automatically, if the faith 
is strong enough at the center and gets clearly and persuasively enough 
stated by the whole church. (Heresy, by the way, is not mistaken 
opinion, or misunderstood faith; it is only the stubborn, voluntarily 
maintained, intransigeant assertion of one’s own views, because they 
are one’s own, after the whole church has declared them erroneous. 
On this definition, there is really not very much heresy in the world. 
But there is plenty of weak and confused faith.) What Christianity 
clings to, and absolutely insists upon, is the things that have really 
happened and have been lived and experienced as happening, and 
are lived and experienced as happening now: God, his character and 
purpose, Christ, the Spirit, forgiveness, the new life in Christ, the 
Christian fellowship, the revelation of God culminating in Christ, the 
conquest of sin, the hope of eternal life, the presence of God and the 
grace of God, access to God through prayer and sacrament. Chris- 
tianity, it has been said, is rooted in history; that is another way of 
saying it is rooted in experience. It is no system of speculation, but a 
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life in grace. And its full expression is not to be found in intellectual 
formulas, but only in a life “hid with Christ in God.” Its ethics is 
quite as important as its theology, to say the least. What both pre- 
suppose and both try to set forth is not a set of ideas, but the meaning 
of the new life in Christ and its significance for all men everywhere. 

It is this faith, rooted in actual experience, and thoroughly his- 
torical in its origin and essential nature, that we believe to be basic. 
We believe that this faith is held by the great majority of Christians 
at the present day, despite their divergent views on many matters of 
secondary importance. And we believe that this faith needs clearer 
and stronger statement and constant reiteration, in these present dis- 
turbed times, when all man’s higher, better life seems to be in jeop- 


ardy every hour. 
Strat CO. Qanb— 


ALDOUS HUXLEY’S DILEMMA 
By RALPH HINSDALE GOODALE 


ANY readers of Aldous Huxley’s novels must have been 
M startled by his recent ethical treatise, Ends and Means. It 
is true that Huxley’s latest novel, Eyeless in Gaza, gave evi- 
dence of a change in moral outlook. But this latest book goes beyond 
what there was reason to expect. A writer who once preferred to rep- 
resent a world of meaningless actions and meaningless cleverness, now 
preaches a life of intense significance. A master of the technique for 
expressing disillusion—the shaded phrase, the juxtaposition of the 
sublime and the mean—Huxley now proclaims a high idealism, and 
proposes to follow a hard and dangerous course for social reform. But 
for the intellectual power, it would not be surprising if an occasional 
reader failed altogether to recognize the earlier Huxley in this book. 
I do not intend to review Ends and Means in this essay. That was 
done by Reinhold Niebuhr in the previous issue of CHrisTENDoM. My 
intention is rather to show that the state of mind which produced 
Huxley’s earlier writings was unstable, and that it was followed by a 
development of thought which has continued throughout the last eight 
or ten years of Huxley’s career. The full story can be written only by 
Mr. Huxley himself; but this much may be shown, that he was puz- 
zled by a dilemma which occurs very frequently in our time, and that 
he has solved the dilemma in a manner which deserves serious con- 
sideration. 


I 


How much attention Mr. Huxley may have paid to the writings of 
St. Paul I do not know; he is so erudite that you suspect him of having 
read everything worth reading. Yet the cry to be “delivered from 
the body of this death” is no sign of the apostle’s influence. Again and 
again serious men have discovered, in themselves or in humanity gen- 
erally, a perverse tendency toward vain or foolish action which they 
can no more control than they can cease to breathe. Human life is 
seen to be a process of momentary satisfactions—the accumulation of 
toys, the weak pursuit of others’ ideals, the tickling of the senses, the 
flattery of the ego, the exciting of sentimental ecstasies, A man makes 
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hard resolves: he will steer a true course, he will be master of his craft. 
And then it is found that the vessel has a perverse momentum of its 
own, and refuses to answer the rudder. 

The problem is old, but the sick soul finds a cure more difficult in 
modern times than ever before. We are overburdened with the mate- 
rial of debate collected throughout millenniums. We live in a time of 
learning, when we can choose eclectically from all the arguments of 
the past ; and the load is almost too heavy. Let the skeptic determine 
his attitude as he will, the old debates will rise to confuse him. One 
thoroughgoing conclusion has indeed been reached in modern times, 
but it only adds to our difficulties. It is the conclusion that no final 
conclusion is possible, because all moral considerations, all ideals, are 
only relative. 

Arthur Hugh Clough stated the problem in two poems published 
posthumously. In the first, which he wrote in 1847: 

The human spirits saw I on a day, 
Sitting and looking each a different way ; 
And hardly asking, subtly questioning, 
Another spirit went about the ring, 

To each and each. 

The “spirits” who thus turn their backs upon each other are Imagi- 
nation, Love of Pleasure, Thought, Vital Impulse, Affection, Dogmatic 
Mysticism, Duty ; apparently not a significant list until we reflect that 
each has been by some important school of thought acclaimed the 
supreme guide of the personality. The questioning spirit (Skepticism) 
asks each why it acts as it does, and receives no conclusive answer. 
But it gives approval to Duty. In the second poem, of 1849, however, 
Clough recognizes that this choice is merely arbitrary. This time he 
sees the spirits lying ill and helpless about the Pool of Bethesda, and 
he sees Duty and Skepticism lying helpless among the rest. Unable to 
find any reason for activity, they are waiting for “some more diviner 
stranger” to stir the waters. That is, Clough finds no good reason for 
preferring duty to pleasure, or in fact for any preference among the 
human impulses. He finds no controlling principle of the personality, 
and he is none too happy about it. 

And many another serious person of modern times has been un- 
happy for the same reason. We desire to lead lives of dignity and con- 
trol. But given the chaotic desires of the human heart, how can we 
reduce them to order if we regard them with the objectivity which 
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the scientific spirit requires? Only whim, it seems, can make a choice. 
The acuteness of the difficulty helps to explain the diversity of modern 
movements of thought: the utilitarian calculus of pleasure and pain as 
a postulate for social reform; the drift of many intellectuals toward 
dogmatic religion, with the immense assumption that the historic 
church gives a consistent answer; Whitman’s praise of the animals; 
the freeing of art from moral considerations ; Nietzsche’s advocacy of 
uncontrolled power; Rupert Brooke’s (and Lord Tennyson’s) belief 
in blind patriotic ecstasy. But underneath all is the disquieting feeling 
that each and every election of this sort is a mere personal preference. 


II 


Huxley has not, I think, solved his problem by any of the means I 
have indicated. His development has been turbulent, disturbed by 
emotional eddies which the critic cannot easily explain. Funda- 
mentally rational, and faithful to observed fact, he has little patience 
with wishful or traditional thinking—with sentimental phraseology, 
ideals founded upon the self-interest of social groups, ideals built upon 
undefined catchwords such as “purity,” “the spiritual” and “art” ; too 
little patience at times with the settled conclusions of earlier thinkers 
who fought their way through difficulties not his own. Like most 
young writers, he felt at the beginning a need to justify his ego by 
denunciation often vehement and unwise. The callousness and base- 
ness of Puritan morality displease him, and he has taken pleasure in 
shocking the moral conservative. By education he is impressed with 
the modern idea of the material, that aspect of existence which has 
the permanence we should like to attribute to ideas of value, but 
which we consider valueless in itself. By education he is also ac- 
quainted with the poetry, philosophy and art by which human beings 
have expressed their sense of values; while at the same time he has 
conceived that these values are arbitrary, relative, unreal, in contrast 
with the brute fact of matter. Because of his temperament and his 
rationalist training, therefore, his works are spotted with experimental 
solutions, impatient denunciations, sardonic humor. Though he has 
refused to make any dogmatic assumptions, he has held to one main 
preference: he will have all of life, not part. But in the earlier part 
of his career even this choice of principles seemed to him arbitrary. 
Once a man makes an impersonal map of the personality, he finds 


that he has abdicated the right to set a supreme value upon any of its 
activities. 
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One of his later novels is prefaced with the verses of Lord Brooke: 


Oh, wearisome conditions of humanity! 

Born under one law, to another bound, 
Vainly begot and yet forbidden vanity : 
Created sick, commanded to be sound. 

What meaneth Nature by these diverse laws— 
Passion and reason, self-division’s cause? 


The theme of Point Counter Point is self-division. But the lines do 
not entirely express the modern dilemma; for, following an out- 
moded fashion, they set up reason as the alternative to the discords 
of human nature; and Huxley, though he inclines temperamentally 
toward mental analysis, does not find in reason any genuine guide. 
What can reason be asked to do but to select among man’s opposing 
impulses? And in practice he finds that his reason can do no more 
than confess its inability to make a selection: there is no logical means 
of preferring love, sense, or desire for power. The suspicion haunts 
him that all existence may be merely material, unrelated, atomic; 
and he dallies with animalism, though in disgust. To add to his pain, 
he has the illogical experience of many ultra-rational minds, that 
when reason has erased the heavenly tints from life, a certain nau- 
seating quality will remain. In “Orion” he adopts Shelley’s image of 
life as the “many-colored dome of glass” which “stains the white 
radiance of eternity” ; and having made the dome clear, he sees look- 
ing through it only the face of the Lord of Flies: 


Daubed with the dung-god’s filth, all living eyes, 
Whether of stars or men, look merely dead. 


III 


In this unhappy state of mind he has produced most of his poems 
and his first three novels, Crome Yellow (1921), Antic Hay (1923), 
and Those Barren Leaves (1925). The alteration of principles which 
I wish to indicate has occurred since about 1930. An essay of 1929, 
“One and Many” in Do What You Will, in which he systematized 
and tried to justify his earlier views, deserves special attention. Seeing 
that his vital impulses, if they are fully indulged, are often mutually 
exclusive and contradictory, he announced in this essay his decision 
to follow each impulse in turn, and to an extreme. Other humanists 
had tried to make a harmony by compromise. But such a partial 
suicide displeased him. He would have no part with “the Aristotelian 
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adorers of the mean (how aptly named in our ambiguous language Sy 
because the golden mean results in a timid and colorless life. The cal- 
culated prudence taught by “the ignoble Franklin” and by Ford he 
rejected with loathing. “Those who live by this godless philosophy 
and obey these purely medieval commandments soon reduce their 
own lives and, consequently, the entire universe, to a gray nothing- 
ness.” 

Instead of such repressions or mutual limitations of parts of the 
personality, Huxley would give each part full play at various times. 
“My music,” he said, “like that of every other living and conscious 
being, is a counterpoint, not a single melody, a succession of harmo- 
nies and discords.” And again, “I indulge my inconsistencies. I try 
to be sincerely myself—that is to say, I try to be sincerely all the 
numerous people who live inside my skin and take their turn at being 
the master of my fate.” Thus he would avoid the unreasonableness of 
those who subordinate the rake to the ascetic, or the saint to the 
money-getter; and at the same time he would avoid that dullness 
which comes from the life of Aristotelian compromise. He believed 
in “living, fully and excessively living, with everyone of his colony of 
souls,” rebuking none, indulging all. 

In religious terms, this means that all the divinities, Venus and the 
Virgin, Jehovah and Bacchus, should wait their turn at the altar. 
Huxley himself, to be sure, considered theology a figurative way of 
thinking ; he believed that man can have no knowledge of any divine 
government. But he considered each religious belief the expression 
of some legitimate and universal human interest. Hence, at this time 
he favored the worship of every god in turn. To worship one god 
only implies a lack of balance, a deadening restriction of vital experi- 
ence. Baudelaire he condemned for his exclusive worship of evil; but 
he also condemned Pascal for sinning against life by “a consistent 
excess of holiness.” 

And he was driven by Nemesis also to exhibit in his own novels the 
emptiness of his system. For it is empty, as critical inspection shows. 
How long will one continue to vibrate between the saint and the 
lecher? Until the saint is discouraged, probably, and until the lecher’s 
senses are exhausted. In the process of alternation, each extreme casts 
a malevolent light upon the other. Am I devoted to spiritual contem- 
plation? How trivial it seems to tickle the emotions and the appe- 
tites!_ Am I devoted to the satisfaction of lust? How juiceless and 
barren seems the rapture of the saint! The result is that I shall 
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alternate between the two states only so long as I am learning my 
way in the world. In spite of Huxley, and according to his own 
example, if I mature I try to be consistent. If my matured plan is still 
to choose each personality in turn, I find that I ama saint only during 
the intervals when I am physically exhausted; and when I try to 
cultivate the flesh I do so with a sickly impression of futility that 
draws the heart out of me. Huxley’s earlier philosophy does not allow 
all sides of the personality to develop. Being a philosophy, it unites 
the personality indeed, but in a bond of disillusion with everything 
that gives life charm or vigor. 


IV 


The discerning reader will find in the earlier poems, novels and 
essays abundant evidence of Huxley’s discomfort. The poems contain 
experiments in sadism, flashes of resentment at moral control, and 
hunger for ecstatic emotion—marks of “satanic” literature from 
Baudelaire down, and the results both of a proper dissatisfaction with 
Puritan morality and an inability to establish a rational moral system. 
The three novels, though comedies, are objective images of the same 
state of mind in individuals and in society. Huxley’s own native dis- 
gust with moral aimlessness he expresses in other parts of the same 
volume in which he published the essay of 1929 which I have sum- 
marized. “Nothing is more dreadful,” he said, “than a cold, unim- 
passioned indulgence . . . A sordid and ignoble realism offers no re- 
sistance to the sexual impulse, which now spends itself purposelessly, 
without producing love, or even, in the long run, amusement, without 
enhancing vitality or quickening and deepening the rhythms of being.” 
And again, in evident comment on the social group described in his 
novels, ‘““They perversely do what they don’t want to do, what fails to 
amuse them, and do not even have the pleasure of imagining that 
they are thereby committing a sin.” 

It is true that the Huxley of this period condemned such persons in 
theory because they did not alternate their sensuality with spiritual 
adventures. But the strength of his antagonism proves that Huxley is 
not a good relativist. From the first he has hated filth, spiritual inert- 
ness, sentimentality, and the organized cruelty of war and commerce. 
In a sort of desperation he celebrated the lust of Nero. It would have 
been as reasonable to celebrate the acquisitive impulses of Jay Gould ; 
but he could not, for fear of being taken seriously. In spite of the 
creed of 1929, it is clear that Priapus, Moloch and Mammon had no 
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real place at his altar. The ethical position outlined in 1929 is really 
only a substitute for some commanding principle of behavior which 
Huxley would have found and could not. His own preferences—he 
consistently called them prejudices—were those of a humane and 
healthy mind. But he had studied the problem which Clough had 
stated and had found it insoluble, and his philosophic nature had 
sought the best practical program it could find. Meanwhile he made 
his choice of behavior in a way for which his program could not fully 
account. It is as if he knew very well the road he was to follow, but 
complained of the lack of a guide post. 


Vv 


Huxley’s favorite hobby is travel. A reading of his travel books 
shows the contrast between his relativism and his strong practical 
judgment; it also shows to some extent how practical interests and 
new conceptions have led him away from his relativist theories. By 
1926, when he wrote Testing Pilate, he discovered that, though objec- 
tive study of fact will not establish values, the best human judgment 
is everywhere impressively in agreement. He became sympathetic 
with laboring men, and ashamed of the effects of European domina- 
tion in Africa (“On a Tunisian Oasis” in Essays New and Old.) 
Friendship with D. H. Lawrence encouraged him to find a guide 
within the human spirit, though he rejected Lawrence’s love of the 
primitive. “The advance from primitivism to civilization,” he declares 
at the end of Beyond the Mexique Bay (1934), “is a progress whose 
price is fixed; there are no discounts even for the most talented pur- 
chasers. I thought once that the payment could be evaded, or at least 
greatly reduced; that it was possible to make very nearly the best of 
both worlds. But this, I believe, was a delusion.” 

This is not only a rejection of Lawrence, but a recantation. As 
later writings show, Huxley now believes that there is a better and a 
worse in human actions. This is not entirely at variance with his 
earlier insistence upon the development of the entire human being. 
Indeed, his hatred of machine civilization, which has brought about 
the brilliant indictment of Brave New World (1932), is due to his 
belief that mechanized society destroys some part of our nature. He 
would now say “the best part,” in fact; for now he recognizes a 
hierarchy within us. 

Huxley’s last two novels make the change still clearer. The famous 
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Point Counter Point (1928) is somber in tone, and, more than the 
earlier novels, shows a brooding interest in the general motives of life. 
It is a presentation of the forms and phases of love, through narratives 
interwoven like musical themes so as to set each other off in harmony 
and relief. The leading theme is the divided condition of man’s na- 
ture, which leads him to war against himself. Every movement of the 
narrative (except that of Rampion, in whom Huxley has compli- 
mented D. H. Lawrence) repeats this theme in some way; and the 
division of mind in each narrative marks each with deception, cruelty, 
or misfortune. Thus the book is an illustration of Huxley’s problem, 
a representation of the difficulty men find in choosing among their 
desires. But Huxley now laments man’s weakness instead of laughing 
at it; and his ethical opinions reveal themselves more evidently in 
satire. The seriousness of Huxley’s interest is clear. And it also seems 
clear that at the date of this novel he had, if not a body of ethical 
principles, at least a body of strong ethical preferences. 

The next novel, E-yeless in Gaza (1936), was eight years in coming. 
It relates the growth of a mind from sensuality to spiritual strength ; 
and though structurally it is the least satisfactory of Huxley’s novels, 
it is of great biographical value, for it is Huxley’s own story. As we 
watch the man who is central to the narrative, we realize more than 
we Otherwise might how much Huxley’s insistent demand for decency 
and how much his growth of interest in social problems affected his 
thinking. Standards were formed within him, whether he considered 
standards valid or not. And as his forceful and just intelligence sought 
remedies for poverty and war, the remedies became articles of a 
vigorous moral code. 

We can also see him thinking more abstractly through the problem 
of man’s divided nature, and gradually finding a program that will 
answer his demand for expression of the whole man. Huxley makes 
his central character, as an adolescent, plunge into a diverting 
mélange of books spiritual, sensational and perverse, and defend Hux- 
ley’s own program of inconsistency. Then Huxley shows him, after 
fourteen years, playing with Lawrence’s idea of living a consistent life 
indeed, but a life according to impulse, without self-conceit or con- 
vention. But Huxley makes his representative, many years later still, 
reject the worship of vitality, when he reflects that low forms of life 
are the most energetic. “Lawrence had never looked through a micro- 
scope,” he said, thinking of the “primal crawling energy” he could 
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see through that instrument. Instead of quantity of life, he would ask 
for quality. 

But what is this quality? Here we face the original problem: Why 
is one pattern of life of better quality than another? The answer 
Huxley makes is, in effect, that the jarring personalities within us are 
really parts of one organism in process of adjustment, that they are 
related through a principle of growth. The healthy man forms an 
ideal as he grows, and his existence becomes united in the attempt to 
realize that ideal. The process takes place because man is what he is; 
it springs from his nature, and though it involves the subordination, 
it does not involve the destruction, of his various impulses. 

Thus Huxley forsakes his earlier creed. But he goes further, for he 
sees that evolution of the individual leads toward moral responsibility. 
The little personalities within the man fulfill their purpose, and are 
harmonized, by subordination within the individual; and the indi- 
vidual achieves his object and his perfection by subordination in 
society. The determination to subdue one’s self to social ends is love. 
“If you don’t care for [men],” declares his spokesman in this novel, 
“you can’t possibly understand them; all your acuteness will be just 
another form of stupidity.” 

These words are used in argument with a man who would look on 
humanity as a biologist looks on bugs—Huxley’s own point of view in 
his earlier novels. Huxley had once tried to learn the purposes of 
human nature by an impersonal scrutiny. He attained ironic comedy. 
He now knows that he could not attain wisdom by this method because 
wisdom demands an active interest. 


VI 


Huxley’s latest book, Ends and Means (1937), is a systematic state- 
ment of convictions which have been forming for years. The principal 
contention of the book is that our choice of means toward an end may 
affect our ability to keep in mind the end we have proposed. In par- 
ticular, if we choose war or class hate as a means of enforcing justice, 
we shall become incapable of exercising the very justice we demand. 
With this general contention I cannot deal now, except to indicate 
that it agrees with the author’s way of escape from his dilemma. 

Let us stop one moment longer to look at this dilemma and at Hux- 
ley’s escape. He tried to learn life’s chief purpose, and he found man’s 
motives hopelessly at war with each other. But more than this: hav- 
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ing been taught like other moderns that truth must be attained by 
disinterested study, he realized like other moderns that the omission of 
interest makes nonsense of the problem. Even if he had found human 
nature harmonious, the dispassionateness of his examination would 
have deprived human nature of meaning. Objective inquiry, the only 
agency which science recognizes, is capable of revealing merely rela- 
tionships and tendencies, not meanings. It appeared that the idea of 
value is simple illusion. 

Several things account for Huxley’s escape. First, he always had 
healthy preferences and wanted to escape. Second, he found by ex- 
perience, as we have already noted, that fully mature minds in all 
times and places tend to agree on life’s purposes. He found himself, 
in agreement with such minds, able to make a satisfactory plan, ac- 
cording to which a man finds his fullest development through sub- 
ordination to a moral order. Of the Puritan virtues of thrift, self- 
assertiveness, chastity and financial honesty, he denies the first two 
altogether, and reduces the other two in the scale—though he now 
recommends voluntary chastity as an aid to spiritual insight. Over all 
he places the Christian and the scientific virtues, self-devotion and 
clearness of thought: “Love and awareness,” he says in Ends and 
Means ‘‘—these are the primary, essential virtues.” 

It is of great importance in Huxley’s development that he could 
thus achieve a rational moral system, and that he discovered the gen- 
eral agreement of elevated minds. But these are not quite enough. 
The difficulty remains that reason cannot supply moral energy for 
even the most complete moral system. At this point many other men 
have resorted to emotion—accompanied by mental confusion. Simi- 
larly, various intellectuals, such as Ernest Dowson, Lionel Johnson, 
T. S. Eliot, Eugene O’Neill, have in despair accepted ecclesiastical 
authority. Huxley himself is reported to have become a Catholic; 
and it may be true, though Ends and Means describes a strange state 
of mind for a Catholic convert (perhaps the frog has swallowed a 
wasp). Huxley has neither plunged into emotion nor tamely accepted 
authority, but has thought his way through to a mystical interpreta- 
tion of the value of things. Reason cannot decide the meaning of 
life, he declares in effect, because “value” or “meaning” is not an idea 
of relationship; it is an idea given us immediately, like our idea of 
our identity, and becomes cogent through the process of meditation. 
He has long been aware that the descriptive reason cannot give us all 
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of reality. He now believes that he has inward evidence of that aspect 
of reality which he once searched for in vain in the network of objec- 
tive relationships. 

This is the triumphant end of a long adventure. Huxley is by no 
means the first to arrive at this conclusion. But the conclusion is, I 
believe, the correct solution of a problem which puzzles many men. 
Whatever one may happen to think of his mysticism, or the paci- 
fist doctrines which he is now spreading by lecture, one will probably 
agree that he is both sincere and fortunate. Once he played with the 
images of a meaningless life; now he has found an activity so com- 
pelling that he can risk the laughter of former admirers and, in case 
of war, physical danger. 


Gig Krad pS 


COMMUNION 
By E. MERRILL ROOT 


N a sonorous plangency 

The organ spoke eternity ; 
And colors, broken from the light, 
Streamed through the maze and peacock height 
Of window glass. Superb and grave, 
Loomed—shadow-brimmed—the central nave. 
And there the solemn drama woke 
Of God become man’s bread and wine: 
The trodden grape—the bread men broke 
In hate of love—the food divine 
For human hearts. 

I hungered: yet 

Unsatisfied—in vague regret— 
I wandered forth into the street 
Of jostling arms and hurrying feet. 
And suddenly beside me there 
A stranger, like the sun from air! 
He walked beside me, and I heard 
His voice that spoke without a word: 
“T too have hungered: and I too 
Have turned, unsatisfied, like you ; 
Yet I have found the sacrament 
Upon the lonely road I went. 
Would you partake? Then dare to be 
The Eucharist of earth, with me.” 
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THE EASTERN CHURCH AND THE 
UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM 
By WILLIAM ROBINSON 


October issue of CHRISTENDOM, I ventured to express some mea- 

sure of disappointment with the somewhat abstract and scho- 
lastic way in which the Eastern Orthodox position was put before us by 
some representatives of that great church. I further hinted that some 
of these theologians were failing to understand the true genius of their 
own church, and went on to express my still unshaken faith that 
Orthodoxy will provide us with the true bridge between the Prot- 
estantism of the West and the essential catholicism which must be our 
final goal in a reunited church. For my sins, the editor has laid upon 
me the task of further explaining myself, and I am glad of an oppor- 
tunity to express some things which I began to feel as far back as 
Geneva 1920, and which have deepened in my conviction since I have 
had increasing opportunities of making contacts with the various 
autocephalous churches, especially with the exiled Church of Russia, 
and of pursuing my studies in the history and doctrine of Orthodoxy. 
Many Protestants, looking at Orthodoxy with its ancient traditions, 
the strange vestments of its priests, bishops and patriarchs, its forms of 
worship so remote from their own nonliturgical practice, see only the 
most antiquated of all churches. They think of a church which for 
some fourteen centuries has been isolated from the rest of Christendom 
and from the influences of the new world culture which is our heritage 
from the Renaissance and the Reformation. For them Orthodoxy 
represents a completely static form of Christianity, dead and buried in 
the hard shell of legalism. They fear Orthodoxy almost more than 
they fear popery. They think of this great church, which has pro- 
duced more martyrs than any other, in terms of ikons, Mariolatry and 
gross superstition, and if they have any second thoughts about her, 
they are concerned with her political chicanery, unaware that the best 
minds in Orthodoxy, in all ages, have deplored this treachery, and also 
forgetting that their own history is not free from stain in this matter. 
This may be a very natural view to take of Orthodoxy on slight ac- 
quaintance, but it is as unbalanced as if a Catholic should think of 
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Protestantism in terms of Billy Sunday and the Holy Rollers. It is a 
view for which the appalling ignorance of church history on the part 
of Protestants is largely responsible. It is not unfair to say that the 
great mass of Protestants have no interest in church history apart from 
the New Testament and the beginnings of their own particular de- 
nomination. And this means that they have lost all conception of the 
church as an on-going concern, an institution which has definite ob- 
jective existence as a historical reality. This is a conception which 
they will have to recapture, and it may well be that Orthodoxy, which 
is a continuing church from apostolic days, may help them to recapture 
it in the form which their own essential genius will prescribe—a liv- 
ing, spiritual reality rather than a dead mechanical structure. 

I imagine that many Protestants who have entertained the some- 
what naive view of Orthodoxy described have felt no little bewilder- 
ment that since 1920 the Orthodox churches should have been relating 
themselves to the reunion movement both in Life and Work and in 
Faith and Order—more bewilderment perhaps than the presence of 
the Plymouth Brethren or the Church of Rome would have caused 
them! For what could such an antiquarian and sterile institution, in 
which there is no sense of freedom, have to do with a movement born 
out of the spirit of toleration! Had they read and studied the Greek 
Fathers and realized that it was the Eastern and not the Western half 
of the church of the first five centuries which kept the spirit of inquiry 
alive and resisted the tendency of Rome and the West generally (apart 
from the Gallican and Celtic churches which were themselves, I be- 
lieve, under a great debt to the East) to overemphasis on order and to 
overprecise definition of dogma, and had they known that one of the 
most profound books on freedom had been written by a Russian Ortho- 
dox (Freedom and the Spirit, by Nicolas Berdyaev), they would have 
realized how uncomfortable any Orthodox theologian of today would 
feel in the presence of any of the classical definitions of Protestantism, 
such as the Helvetic Confession, the Augsburg Confession, or the West- 
minster Confession, or even the Savoy Declaration. And he would be 
uncomfortable, not because of any of the particular Protestant empha- 
ses in these declarations, but because the very idea of such precise 
definitions of the faith is “Greek” to a Greek Orthodox. It is true the 
Orthodox Church, through its contact with Western Christendom, 
once caught the fever for confession-making in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but it is recognized by its theologians that such action was a 
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lapse into a mode of life contrary to its essential genius. The confes- 
sions formulated not only have no binding force, but enjoy no place at 
all in the life of the church. This period of confession-making was a 
period of theological decadence, and all similar efforts on the part of 
Orthodox theologians or synods to imitate Western Christianity, both 
Roman and Protestant, are, in a deep sense, contrary to the spirit of 
Orthodoxy. 


I 


The conception of dogma in Orthodoxy is essentially different from 
that in Roman Catholicism, and much more akin to a conception 
which is growing up in some forms of Protestant theology. It may 
surprise some Protestants to realize that there are no dogmatic forms 
in Orthodoxy binding upon the faithful, apart from the creed com- 
monly called Nicene. Apart from this dogmatic standard the holy 
tradition is enshrined in the life and worship of the church, and not in 
dogmatic formulas. This means that however rigid holy tradition may 
appear to be in the hands of some Orthodox theologians, it is a living 
tradition and therefore not intractable as is the case with the Triden- 
tine Decrees of Rome. What the Orthodox is anxious about in his 
emphasis on holy tradition is securing the objectivity of the Christian 
faith itself. He therefore sets the living Word of God within a living 
society allowing for development and the spirit of inquiry, provided 
such development articulates the true life of the society itself. 

The attitude of the Orthodox to general councils is therefore quite 
different from that of any Western catholic. The decree of any coun- 
cil is not as such binding upon the faithful until it has received its con- 
firmation in the life and witness of the church. There is a complete 
absence of logical and legal conceptions such as those which dominate 
the minds of Western catholics. A living body cannot act by mechan- 
ical, legal, or strictly scholastic logical methods. Life makes its re- 
sponse, but it does not make it in this way. All systems of thought 
which have sprung out of medieval Christianity are dominated by 
Aristotle, whose philosophy, in the deepest sense, is more abstract and 
therefore less applicable to what is historical, concrete and living, than 
that of Plato. Orthodoxy has never been influenced by Aristotle, but 
has been profoundly influenced by Plato and the Bible. And Plato is 
nearer to the life-forms of Hebrew and primitive Christian thought 
than Aristotle. This, undoubtedly, has had some influence on Eastern 
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Christianity in helping to preserve a more organic conception of the 
development of doctrine than has been preserved in the West. A 
striking example in the history of the church of this attitude toward 
general councils is what happened after the Council of Florence in 
1439 under Pope Eugene IV. At this council the Eastern prelates, 
with the exception of Mark the Archbishop of Ephesus, accepted the 
primacy of the pope in vague terms and acknowledged the filioque 
clause in the Nicene Creed. The reunion of the two churches was joy- 
fully proclaimed in July, 1439. But the findings of the council never 
became effective for the simple reason that the decision of the hierarchs 
was repudiated by the faithful led by the Oriental monks. Without a 
consensus fidelium there can be neither definition of dogma nor change 
of policy, and this means that the life of the church must witness to 
the pronouncements of councils and synods. This is in keeping with 
an organic conception of the church, for the healthy organism knows 
how to throw off growths which are alien to its structure and function. 

The basis of dogma for the Orthodox consists of given facts in his- 
tory. The creative and redemptive activity of God is revealed by the 
holy action of God on the historical plane. This holy action centers in 
the life, death and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. Here is the ob- 
jective core of dogma which is enshrined in all the primitive creeds 
from that in I Cor. 15:3-5 to the Creed of Nicea. This is quite a dif- 
ferent conception from that of dogma as theological definition. Many 
of the great dogmas of classical Protestantism and catholicism, such as 
those connected with grace and law, faith and works, are wholly ir- 
relevant to the Orthodox mind, for they have never had any signifi- 
cance for the life of the Orthodox Church. The “faith once for all 
delivered” is that contained in the primitive kerygma and set forth 
and preserved in the life and worship of the church, especially in the 
action of the eucharist. There is, at the root of the Orthodox concep- 
tion of dogma, as there is in the early Greek Fathers, a distinction 
between dogma as a fact of history and theology as an explanation of 
facts in language suited to any particular thought-culture. 

This means that there is a much wider area for theological freedom 
than in any Western form of catholicism: the range of theologoumena 
is tremendously widened. A striking confirmation of this view came 
under my notice recently in a memorandum presented by an Ortho- 
dox priest-theologian in defense against a charge of heresy which had 
been brought against him by his metropolitan. I will make two quo- 
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tations which speak for themselves: “I consider myself as a theologian 
entitled to hold my own theological ideas, with no pretension of their 
general acceptance until the Spirit of God makes his judgment known. 
In the history of the church there have always been differences in 
theological schools and opinions, and without freedom for theological 
study, of course within the limits of the church’s dogma, theology can- 
not live.” ‘The fact of the condemnation of my doctrine as it has been 
pronounced by the metropolitan... , without any general discussion 
in the church, is not in keeping with Orthodox sobornost, and bears 
rather the character of Roman Catholic pretense to hierarchical in- 
fallibility ex esse, in matters of faith. Not recognizing any such ex- 
ternal hierarchical organ of dogmatic infallibility, the Orthodox 
Church gives its dogmatic judgments by the action of the Holy Spirit, 
in various ways, but always in ways of church sobornost. Sometimes 
these judgments are arrived at by long and stormy discussions, and 
are consummated by a solemn definition of the faith in ecumenical or 
local councils, accepted by the church as the words of truth (and 
sometimes rejected, as in the case of the false councils) or else tacite 
consensu, by the life of the church itself. ... My doctrine belongs not 
to dogmas, but to theological opinion, in which Orthodoxy, according 
to its spirit, permits the proper freedom of thought. Interference with 
or diminution of this freedom threatens the life of the Orthodox 
Church.” Properly understood, this attitude to dogma and theolog- 
ical opinion would lead to as wide a freedom as any man could desire 
unless he desired freedom to create something other than the Christian 
church. There is the further fact that the ancient creeds are known 
by the Orthodox as “symbols” and repeated in the form “We believe,” 
not “I believe.” The creed expresses the faith of the church and not 
of the individual and it does so by means of a symbol which enshrines 
a mystery, not by exact logical definition. 


II 


When we turn to the conception of the church and the hierarchy 
we again see a difference of emphasis from that of Western catholi- 
cism. To understand this we must realize that the Eastern Church 
was always contending for a personal conception of God’s relationship 
to man, as against Western notions of a legal and transactional rela- 
tionship. There is far greater emphasis in the East on personality in 
the godhead and on the Three Persons than is possible in the West, 
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where emphasis on the oneness of the godhead came to be normative. 
Charismatic gifts of the Spirit were more at home in the East than in 
the West, and even when the more abnormal manifestations died 
down, the Eastern Church lived its life in the Holy Spirit more than 
did the West. Its life, thought and worship are today dominated by 
the thought of the Holy Spirit quite as much as are those of any 
Quaker. It is true that this concern with the Holy Spirit has some- 
times led the Orthodox Church into realms of metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, and so to utter its thought in terms which seem to be anything 
but personal. But Orthodoxy is set against transactional and mechan- 
ical conceptions of the church’s continuing life. 

Those who have read Father Sergius Boulgakoff’s chapter on “The 
Hierarchy and the Sacraments” in Ministry and Sacraments will know 
how freely he is able to deal with the subject of the apostolic succession. 
Some of his fellow theologians who have long been unused to such free- 
dom will find him strange reading; but if they will understand their 
own doctrine, where it has been unaffected by Latin modes of thought, 
they will see that this freedom is justified. It arises out of the Ortho- 
dox conception of the church and of the ministry as being both divine 
and organically related. The form of the ministry, while impor- 
tant in the sense that it must be congruous with the nature and 
life of the church, is of secondary importance as compared with the 
ministry itself. For this reason Father Boulgakoff can freely admit 
what is historically beyond dispute, that “it may be said that the 
hierarchy in its present form has been established by the church itself.” 
For the Orthodox, the conception of the church is best defined by the 
term sobornost, as used by Komiakov, as “the communion of love in 
which neither the whole nor the part encroach on one another.” This 
is the ideal life of the community of the church, and it is almost iden- 
tical with Josiah Royce’s conception of the “beloved community.” 

I imagine that most Protestants who have any regard for continu- 
ity in the church will prefer Father Boulgakoff’s idea of apostolic 
succession, not only to the rigid theory advocated by Rome (which has 
no sure foundation in history apart altogether from its mechanical and 
legal character which is in contradiction to the conception of the 
church as a living society in which the Spirit of God is at work, and 
not a legal corporation), but also to the little less rigid theories of some 
Anglo-catholics. This is what he has to say: “Performing ordinations 
in union with the church, the bishops successively realize the function 
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of universal priesthood. Ordination is not a magical act, deus ex 
machina, and does not imply the sacramental power of one bishop over 
the church; rather it is the organ in and through which the dignity of 
priesthood inherent in the church as a whole is handed down in suc- 
cession to separate individuals. Organized ecclesiastical life is far more 
consistent with the idea of universal priesthood than an elected min- 
istry deprived of sacramental significance. Such ministry is an extreme 
form of ecclesiastical legalism from which the Western church has suf- 
fered in the past. In their reaction against this legalism the Reformed 
churches went even further than their adversary. . . . There are two 
extremes in this practical rejection of hierarchical organization: 
Quakerism and papalism.” 

In a very real sense it is true to say that the Orthodox conception of 
hierarchy is charismatic through and through. For this reason the 
Orthodox Church has always maintained that the teaching function 
of the bishop is only exercised properly when it is exercised in agree- 
ment with his flock, and that the teaching resources of the church are 
not limited to the hierarchy. Lay theologians are not, in Orthodoxy, 
the exception to the rule. From the days of Origen until now they have 
always exercised a true teaching function. The real function of the 
hierarchy as such is to bear witness to the truth. Also it is freely ad- 
mitted that the presence of divine grace in the church is not limited to 
apostolic succession and the sacraments. Especially is this so in the 
prophetic office which cannot be brought under any regulation. I am 
convinced that there is the possibility of discussing more hopefully such 
questions as the ministry of laymen and of women with the Orthodox 
than with many Anglo-catholics, and we must not forget that even 
now women in minor orders may take a not unimportant part in the 
celebration of the eucharist. Certainly no Orthodox Christian could 
ever get “hetted up” over the question of women in choirs! The real 
attitude of the Orthodox to the hierarchy and to apostolic succession 
was vividly opened up to me once when a responsible Orthodox the- 
ologian, in a discussion between an Anglo-catholic and myself on the 
validity of Protestant Sacraments, interspersed the remark that he 
would rather receive the sacrament at the hands of some catholic- 
minded Protestant minister than at the hands of some Anglican priests. 

There is the further point that episcopacy in Orthodoxy is differ- 
ently organized than in the West. It is much more a kind of congre- 
gational episcopacy. Dioceses are to this day much smaller than in 
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_ the West, and there is no possibility of overhead organization, for 
Orthodoxy shuns papalism in all its forms. 


III 


When we turn to the question of salvation, justification, faith, works 
and grace, we find a remarkable affinity between Orthodox thought 
and the Protestantism which has sprung from Schleiermacher, where 
it has not denied itself by sinking to the level of humanism. Schleier- 
macher, in spite of all that the pure Barthians have to say about him, 
was faced with the necessity of denying rationalism and at the same 
time combating the scholastic Protestant theology of grace. For him 
sola gratia Dei and sola fide hominis were two ways of looking at the 
same action. He refused to separate God and man by any abyss, as 
had been done through the influence of St. Augustine. For him, too, 
grace had to do with the renewal of the whole moral life through 
faith. Now when we look at the early Eastern Fathers we see that 
their writings are shot through and through with a robust optimism 
about man in his fallen state. There is no evidence of that sharp 
separation between the natural and the supernatural which was ex- 
pressed in its most definitive form in Aquinas, which was even more 
sharply expressed in Reformed theology, but which at a later stage 
ceased to have significance for Protestantism. Now, Orthodoxy re- 
mains uninfluenced by St. Augustine in this respect, and in a very real 
sense it is true to say that in Orthodoxy there is no doctrine of grace. 
Controversies about free will, about religious dependence and moral 
independence are quite irrelevant in Orthodox theology. 

So far as salvation is concerned, the thought of the fall has never 
been dominant in Orthodox thought, and the long-drawn-out con- 
troversy in the Western church concerning original sin and man’s free 
will has little or no meaning for the East. The practice of baptism is 
not related to this concept, but to the idea of regeneration in the posi- 
tive sense. The dominating idea, as in the Epistles of Ignatius and the 
Fourth Gospel, is that of the conveying of life which is eternal. This 
idea concerning the sacraments we may call “infusorial,” provided we 
do not make the mistake, which is made by some on taking a cursory 
glance at it (a mistake into which some Orthodox have themselves 
fallen), of thinking of it in a sense which is metaphysical rather than 
personal. Where sacramental theory in its relationship to grace has 
become unbalanced in the East, it has headed toward emphasis on the 
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communication of power in an impersonal sense. Just as in the West 
it has tended by legalistic and transactional ideas to blot out the idea 
of personal relationship. It is in this unbalanced form that it is known 
to many, and it therefore becomes impossible for them to realize that 
the foundation of Eastern conceptions of grace and its sacramental 
working lies in the fact that Orthodoxy never lost touch with the no- 
tion that the true relationship between God and man is personal, not 
transactional. The whole controversy about grace and works belongs 
to the realm of transactional theology, and transactional theology is 
foreign to the Orthodox mind. The Orthodox declares that if salva- 
tion is conferred by God it is also related to what man does: but this 
does not lead him into the morass of nicely weighing out what is due to 
God and what to man. Salvation is in God. We are not saved by 
Christ but in Christ. Here we are in the realm of mustérion, and this 
is precisely what the realm of personality is. Hence again the Ortho- 
dox equation of grace with the Holy Spirit. We are not in the realm 
of the law courts, but in our Father’s house. This is further illustrated 
by the following statement written by Professor Fedotov of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Seminary in Paris. He is discussing contacts with 
Anglo-catholics: “From our point of view English morality is bound 
too strictly to the Old Testament. We could never agree to put the 
Ten Commandments instead of the Beatitudes as the foundation of 
the Christian life. We preserve freedom and breadth of conscience, 
not turning the whole moral contents of Christianity into law.” 

The character of Western catholicism is always more juridical than 
that of Orthodoxy. Speaking of this Berdyaev says, “In the West in 
Catholicism first and then Protestantism, the primary questions are 
those of justification, of salvation by faith or by works, and the attempt 
to estimate the part played by freedom and grace, respectively, in the 
work of salvation. . . . The question will never provoke any particular 
interest in Eastern theological circles. When attention is focused on 
the criterion of authority it assumes that nature is not transfigured, 
that it is separated from God and is in opposition to him . . . requiring 
to be disciplined by external means.” 

Orthodoxy can never think of the means of grace as external and 
must always regard the Western catholic conception as too limited in 
its legalistic structure of the church, and this is because, as Berdyaev 
claims, “Orthodoxy deep down is essentially the religion of the Holy 
Spirit: the idea of sacrifice and of ‘buying back’ so dear to catholi- 
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cism remains alien to it.” The principle of economia, by which ex- 
traordinary action may be taken by the church without jeopardizing 
truth and which may prove a valuable instrument in the accomplish- 
ing of reunion, is in reality a product of the relationship between God 
and man. If we try to understand it in the static terms of Western 
thought, such as “compromise” and “consistency,” we shall alto- 
gether miss the mark. We are in a much deeper realm here, and one 
which is wholly personal. Where personal action is concerned there is 
consistency, but it is never consistency of the narrow logical type, it has 
to do with character and is of the moral order. Personal action is never 
capricious, but it is free to adjust itself to the needs of a situation with- 
out denying its own essential nature. Hence arises the notion of 
economia. 


IV 


Anyone who has been present at the Roman mass and at an Ortho- 
dox celebration of the eucharist will have noted a striking difference 
of temper and atmosphere. The root difference is that the Orthodox 
liturgy is charismatic rather than ordered. It is worship in the Spirit, 
and for this reason it never conveys the impression of something being 
done “‘just so.” Here again there is an essential freedom as over against 
the impression of legal exactness. I remember on one occasion being 
present at an Anglo-catholic celebration conducted with full cere- 
monial, after being present at an Orthodox celebration, and coming 
away with the impression of something being done which was un- 
natural and almost artificial in its propriety and exactness, as com- 
pared with the glorious freedom and naturalness of the Orthodox. 
Inevitably there flashed across my mind Browning’s couplet: 


“So all that the old dukes had been, without knowing it, 
This duke would fain know he was, without being it.” 


It is true, as Heiler claims, that Eastern worship is dominated by 
the idea of the great mystery-drama, but it is a drama to which the 
worshipers are related by being in and with the mystery. The sense of 
“otherness” and “‘awe” is strangely conveyed by the withdrawal of the 
priest within the ikonstasis, but there is a subtle combination of this 
sense of awe with the sense of being at home in our Father’s house. In 
worship the Orthodox is at the point where the eternal and the tem- 
poral planes mingle. There is no sense, as in Western catholic forms, 
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of a separation between the eternal and the temporal, and hence no 
room for any kind of transactional activity. 

Further, the Orthodox liturgy is dominated by the thought of the 
resurrection and not of the cross apart from the resurrection. The 
refusal of Orthodoxy to tolerate the crucifix goes down deeper than 
the legalistic arguments about the second commandment. ; It is the 
regnant Christ who is worshiped and the cross with Christ triumphant 
over it is the proper symbol of the Christian faith. It is for this reason 
also, that whilst there is a penitential element in the liturgy, its action 
and thought are not dominated by this element. There is a complete 
absence of that type of morbidity which is sometimes all too common 
in Western catholic circles. The note struck by Orthodox worship is 
that of triumph; already the faithful partake of the power of the age 
to come. Worship is eschatological in character: it is not only the 
worship of the church militant, but of the church triumphant. 

So far as eucharistic doctrine is concerned, there is again a whole 
world of difference between Western catholic and Orthodox thought. 
Both as regards the ideas of sacrifice and of the presence, Orthodoxy, 
when properly understood, will commend itself much more readily to 
the growing number of Protestants who are not altogether devoid of 
a sacramental conception of Christianity. The Orthodox believes that 
in the eucharist he receives the real body and blood of our Lord, but 
as Professor Alivisatos says, “how the change takes place is not a sub- 
ject of knowledge or research, but only of faith, This change (meta- 
bolé, and in no way metousidsis—transubstantiation, which is a re- 
jectable scholastic term) mysteriously but really performed, enables 
him who repents of his sins, faithful in the fullness of his faith and 
worthiness, to participate, according to the commandment of our Lord, 
in his body and blood, for the remission of his sins and the obtaining 
of eternal life, and also to effect an entire mystic union with our Lord.” 
In keeping with this rejection of the scholastic notion of transubstan- 
tiation is the fact that in Eastern liturgies there is no “time point” of 
actual consecration. In Western forms consecration is affected by the 
words of institution. Such a mystery is not definable for the Orthodox 
in time or space points, and it is in keeping with the rejection of such 
mechanical notions that the special act of consecration is related to 
an eptklésis, which in all cases is an invocation of the Holy Spirit. It 
may further be mentioned that, whilst the sacrament is reserved for 
administration to the sick, there are no services of benediction or ex- 
position. Such extraliturgical worship is unknown in Orthodoxy. 
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So far as the idea of sacrifice as connected with the eucharist is con- 
cerned, it will suffice to quote some further words from Professor 
Alivisatos: “The sacrament of the eucharist has, of course, also the 
meaning of a ‘sacrifice,’ but not in the sense that this sacrifice is either 
a new sacrifice or a repetition of the once-for-all holy sacrifice on the 
cross for mankind’s salvation. It means, on the contrary, the fact of 
re-presentation of the same sacrifice for the possibility of participating 
in the life-giving elements of the great sacrifice of our Lord.” The 
whole liturgy is dominated by the conception of corporate worship and 
thanksgiving rather than by that of individual communion and recep- 
tion, Early masses and private masses have no true standing ground 
in Orthodoxy. Every celebration is a eucharist (thanksgiving) of the 
church gathered together to express its life of worship. At all such 
moments the church stands within the heavenlies, but precisely because 
all that is temporal and local is transfigured into the heavenly reality. 
That separation of body and spirit, of earthly and heavenly, which 
has haunted Western Christian thought like a nightmare and has often 
wrought such havoc, is practically unknown in Orthodoxy. 


Vv 


All this has an interesting corollary in the Orthodox conception of 
the world outside the church, which in its outworking has led to such 
baffling perplexity in the realm of political relationships in the East. 
The Orthodox cannot admit that the world as set over against the 
church is wholly evil and wholly unrelated to the divine. It is, as Nils 
Ehrenstr6m says, a mysterious duality. In all political authority there 
is, therefore, a strange mixture of divine and demoniac power. For 
the Orthodox the greatest good is always beyond force and above 
power, and the greatest evil always reveals itself through power. Or- 
thodoxy did not have to wait for Tolstoy to profess this faith. She has 
always professed it. But, more than any other church, she has retained 
that conception of the kingdom which is again being discovered by 
Western Protestant scholars—that it is both here and now and yet to 
come. As the kingdom yet to come it will come through the trans- 
figuration of the world into the form of “powerless power,” in a per- 
fect hierarchy of love which resolves in a higher synthesis the tensions 
of power. As the kingdom here and now it is present in the church’s 
free community of love and victorious life in the midst of tragedy and 
defeat. As Berdyaev says, “Orthodoxy expects the Christianization of 
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the cosmos and of the human race because the true being of man and 
of the world is rooted in God.” ‘Orthodoxy has preserved the escha- 
tological view of the kingdom of God better than [Roman] Catholi- 
cism; the church is not yet the kingdom of God so far as Orthodoxy 
is concerned, for the kingdom will only be set up at the end of time.” 
What this means for the absence of imperialism (the real Christian 
heresy most obviously shown in Rome) in Orthodoxy it is easy to see. 
When true to its own spirit, it is not possible for Orthodoxy to be 
militant, for it can never wholly identify the kingdom of God with the 
life of the church in its historic earthly destiny. It is this identification 
which has led Rome so often to express her life in a form which is a 
complete contradiction of the life of our Lord, and which to Prot- 
estants has been a great stumbling block. In Orthodoxy there is no 
such stumbling block. 

Both Roman Catholicism and Orthodoxy have the security of being 
natural in the sense that undoubtedly they have maintained their 
catholic structure from the beginning. But Orthodoxy, as I have tried 
to show, is essentially different in temper and spirit, denying both 
legalism and imperialism. Therefore she has a greater resilience 
which, when she enters again, as she is now doing, upon a period of 
theological activity, gives hope for a common understanding between 
Protestantism and catholicism, if Protestants will be prepared to aban- 
don their own intransigence of spirit and recognize the rich things 
which the catholic tradition has to give. So far as other catholic forms 
of Christianity are concerned, none can claim to be natural-born citi- 
zens in the sense that Orthodoxy can, that is if we take into account 
their total permanent structure in history. And is it not a fact that the 
naturalized citizen, in his overanxiety not to compromise his acquired 
rights, is wont to protest too much? The free-born citizen is secure in 


his own rights and has no such need. 
® 
W. Rebus. 


NIGHT ON THE DESERT 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WARD 


N the distance 
The naked butte draws 
The dark robes of night 
Across its big shoulder 
And broods in silence, 
Like an Indian warrior 
Of old. 


The cactus 

By the ravine stands 

With arms outstretched 
Like a sage of old meditating 
In silence. 


The moon, 
Like a pirate ship of old, 
Sails westward in search of 


Hidden gold. 
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PROPHETIC ELEMENTS IN THE 
FRANCISCAN MOVEMENT 


By VIDA D. SCUDDER 
>: END of education, I take it, is to knit the past and the 


present together. We want our students and scholars to be 

competent, as initiates of the racial heritage, to transmute 
the best elements in that heritage into the new forms inevitably de- 
manded by the future. To isolate the present is fatal, as even Lenin 
knew ; but to concentrate on the past alone is no better. “Let the dead 
past bury its dead”—shall I confess that the line often occurs to me 
when I am reading a thesis for the doctorate ? 

Diverse emphases are legitimate, however, in historical study. Inter- 
est may be focused on the accurate transcript of events; or on the flux 
of time and on the forces flowing from the past toward the future. 
Or, penetrating deeper, it may seek the abiding values within the 
passing and evanescent. The contemporary, the prophetic, the eternal 
—from each and all of these angles history may and should be studied. 
But it is not likely that the same person will be equally interested in all 
three. My own special concern with the great medieval movement 
inspired by Francis of Assisi has been with the prophetic notes it 
strikes. 


I 


Francis himself belongs to the timeless—in the exquisite details of 
his story the veil between the temporal and the eternal grows thin— 
but in the agitated experiences of his followers during the centuries 
after his death we are back in the arena of time. The movement 
offered no utopia of escape; a-quiver with actuality, it was wracked 
by all the conflicts with which we are familiar today: divisions be- 
tween right and left, conservatives and radicals, absolutists and men 
of common sense. A dynamic quality resultant from dialectical tension 
between opposing forces aligns it closely with our own situation. The 
struggle strikes even deeper than that continuous debate concerning 
the Christian attitude toward private property to which I shall later 
allude. We see the left wing—the Spirituals or Zealots as they were 
called, who tried literally to follow Francis and the Gospels—men 
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facing the future. On the other side are enrolled many men equally 
good, trying under pressure from the ecclesiastical machine to run the 
order into the conventional monastic mold. Tradition and revolution! 
Two great angels, foeman vassals in the service of one Truth, forever 
contending for the allegiance of the church of Christ. 

_ Now within a generation after Francis’ death, there flowed into his 
movement a force of which he had never dreamed: a reading of his- 
tory so exciting that those adopting it seemed to the surrounding 
world to be filled with new wine, as the apostles had seemed before 
them. They were completely released from static conventions by this 
new philosophy; they became conscious, as the official church never 
is, of a mighty current bearing them onward toward an end glorious 
if dimly descried. “Secundum consummationem, non secundum initia 
rerum accipienda sunt divina misteria,” said the prophet of this new 
life ; and again, “The knowledge of things past is the key to things to 
come.” An apocalyptic expectation possessed the adherents of this 
doctrine, as surely as it today possesses the disciples of Marx ; possessed 
them as it had never possessed Augustine, or indeed any Christian 
thinkers since the seer of Patmos received his awestruck vision of the 
struggle of the Roman Empire with the new Jerusalem, seen forever 
descending from above. 

The author of this new stirring conception, not only apocalyptic but 
progressive and evolutionary, was a Cistercian monk, the twelfth cen- 
tury Abbot Joachim of Flores, or Flora, who died in 1201 or 1202, 
when Francis was not quite twenty years old. There is no evidence 
that the saint of Assisi ever heard of him. His chief authentic works 
are: Expositio in Apocalypsim; Concordia Novi et Veteris Testa- 
menti; Psalterium Decem Chordarum, and Tractatus Super Quatuor 
Evangelia. My own interest in Joachim was first quickened by the 
editor of this last work, Professor Ernesto Buonaiuti, formerly pro- 
fessor at the University of Rome, an Italian scholar whose work should 
be better known than it is in America and from whom I quote often 
in this paper. I have met Joachim, not only through Buonaiuti’s il- 
luminating commentaries, as well as the works of other critics—Tocco, 
Gebhardt, Fournier, Gardner—but also through a cursory reading of 
the great Tractatus, and perhaps most of all through study of the 
Commentary on the Apocalypse, in the black letter edition of 1527, 
one of the treasures in the Franciscan library of M. Paul Sabatier, 
now owned by the Boston Public Library. To turn the leaves of that 
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edition was a memorable experience; the eye would rest on the great 
words of St. Paul, reiterated on page after page : “Ubi Spiritus Domini, 
ibi libertas”—the old and ever new message of the freedom which is 
in Christ. 

The sons of Francis were above all to welcome that message. Dante 
places Joachim next to St. Bonaventura in Paradise, and another mod- 
ern Italian scholar, Dr. Bondatti, conjectures plausibly that when the 
poet suggests “Oriente” as a synonym for Assisi, the saint’s birthplace, 
he has in mind Joachim’s Angel of the Sixth Seal, “ab ortu solis,” 
who demanded that judgment be delayed till the servants of God be 
sealed in their foreheads. Long before Dante’s time the connection 
had been established, and Francis had been seen as that angel; for 
the seal of the Living God which the angel bore, what was it if not the 
stigmata? Incidentally, the influence of Joachimite ideas in Italian 
art is evident in the little stigmatized angels in the vault of the Lower 
Church in Assisi, above the high altar and the frescoes commemorat- 
ing Francis. 

The conceptions of Joachim were disturbing, not only because of 
the apocalyptic consummation toward which they looked—a consum- 
mation which Joachim with the usual shortened perspective of the 
prophet suggested as due in 1260—but yet more from the envisaging 
of Christian history not as a final revelation but as a continuous proc- 
ess. To this process the doctrine of the Holy Trinity furnished the 
clue. First came the epoch of the Father, the period of the law, of 
married men, the patriarchs of the Old Testament. Then the epoch 
of the Son, the period of the Gospel, of the Christian priesthood, the 
official hierarchy. Finally, and future still, shall come the epoch of 
the Spirit and of freedom. And here Joachim’s Cistercian loyalties 
appear, for this shall be the period of laymen, of monks. As discipline 
is the keynote of the Law and action of the Gospel, so shall adoring 
contemplation of divine mysteries mark the leaders of the third and 
final stage. Joachim is a poet; figures crowd upon him: slaves, sons, 
and friends; stars, dawn, and noon. Finally, and in curious anticipa- 
tion of one of the most mystical ideas in Shelley’s lyrics, the old seer 
sees history as a movement not only onward but backward, from the 
aged saints of the old dispensation to the virile youth which expresses 
the ideal of the Gospel period, and beyond to the heavenly childhood 


of those heirs of the kingdom of heaven who shall be new-born of the 
Spirit in the eternal morn: 
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We have passed Age’s icy caves, 
And Manhood’s dark and tossing waves, 
And Youth’s smooth ocean, smiling to betray ; 
Beyond the glassy gulfs we flee 
Of shadow-peopled Infancy, 
Through Death and Birth, to a diviner day. 


Thus sings Shelley in the Prometheus Unbound. 

Buonaiuti points out the similarity of the apocalyptic hopes of 
Joachim to those, long vanished, of the infant church. He also points 
out how strikingly Joachim’s mysticism, with its corporate and escha- 
tological outlook, differs from that of other medieval mystics like St. 
Bernard and the Victorines. For mystics are rarely prophets, and 
their chief concern is the flight of the alone to the Alone. But Joachim 
does not seek to pour joy into the individual soul, but to awaken in his 
brethren the sense of a coming transfiguration of values. Turning to- 
ward the coming age of the Spirit, he sees the past as a continual 
parable of the present and the future. He listens to it rather than 
beholding it, and all history, conceived as music, resolves itself to him, 
so to speak, into a threefold movement of a symphony. We note “his 
unconquerable inclination to discern the problems of salvation solely 
as projected on the screen of a universal rebirth, through which col- 
lective spirituality shall be exalted to a height never before attained— 
let us say to its blessed consummation.” Mystical experience rose in 
him “‘to those destined heights where salvation is perceived bound to 
the transfiguration of collective faith into a new manifestation of God 
and His Spirit.” ... In other words, Joachim’s thought is suffused by 
what we today know as a social consciousness. 

“Tt took a Calabrian monk rising from the soil,” says Buonaiuti 
again, “to translate into a winged message the irrepressible yearning 
toward liberation and human solidarity, which ripened under the 
secular coercions and restrictions of the feudal organization.” “Rising 
from the soil” —for Joachim describes himself as “agricola.” Concern- 
ing his life we know little beyond attractive legends. The customary 
view has been that he was largely formed by the Greek influences 
proceeding from the Basilian monasteries numerous in Calabria dur- 
ing the twelfth century; and the thought is attractive. Buonaiuti 
however makes out a strong case for his loyalty to his own Cistercian 
order, which at this time was multiplying its abbeys in southern Italy 
as elsewhere. This order, emanating from St. Benedict, was according 
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to Buonaiuti a great democratic movement, “because it freed the 
agricultural masses from feudal servitude, conferring on them an 
autonomous moral personality, and summoning them to the work of 
productive benevolence.” Whatever be true about the debt of 
Joachim to Eastern Christianity, one thing is clear: his preoccupation 
with the relation of the Eastern and the Western communions and his 
solicitude for their reunion. This achievement, and also the conversion 
of the Jews, must to him precede the day when the power of the 
Spirit shall shine forth, justice, liberty and peace prevail on earth, and 
they who have turned the peoples to justice shall shine like the stars 
forever and ever. These two matters are among the concrete interests 
which the sons of Francis were to share with him, and which formed 
no unimportant thread in the weaving of the life of their order. 
What loyalty, other than provisional and transitory, can a vision- 
ary like Joachim give to the official church and its literal disciplines? 
The question may well be asked. For over and over he compares the 
“carnal church” with the spiritual society, and his recurrent motif is 
“to oppose to the letter of official Christianity the coming freedom 
and inwardness of the reign of the Spirit.” He loves to say that Peter, 
the organizer, must yield to John, the contemplative. Another of 
his favorite passages is: “We see in part and we prophesy in part; 
but when that which is perfect shall come, then that which is in part 
shall be done away.” Unlike many sharp medieval critics of the 
church, his strictures apply not to this or that abuse, not to any details, 
but to the whole ecclesiastical order. Yet if often challenged, he was 
never condemned ; and he was saved from heresy by two convictions: 
The visible church was to him a supernatural Body as well as a bureau- 
cratic mechanism (here again is a note prophetic of a later attitude). 
It is a necessary preparation for the spiritual community of the future, 
and he sees it in interior fact as the true mystical Body of Christ. 
“Many things,” says he, “are written of the Lord Jesus which can 
never be rightly understood unless they be referred to his Body, which 
we are.” (He seems at times to draw almost a modern distinction be- 
tween the mystical and the historical Christ.) Again, as final proof of 
his orthodoxy, we must cite his entire deduction of the progressive 
stages of history from his trinitarian doctrine. Joachim is really cath- 
olic of the catholics ; however startling his ideas may be found, no one 
can deny him the term who recognizes that disturbing as well as con- 
serving forces are essential to the great catholic synthesis, and that 
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as I have said revolution and tradition are the two guardian angels of 
the church. 


II 


‘How now about the influence of this strange genius? And particu- 
larly on the sons of Francis? 

The new apocalyptic thought spread we are told like flame in a 
field of stubble through the whole spiritual life of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. “It may be said,” remarks Buonaiuti once more, “that the 
struggle against Joachimite currents fills the whole story of the church 
till the dawn of the Reformation.” He holds—it is an interesting sug- 
gestion—that “to suppress apocalyptic movements always implies a 
reflowering of paganism,” and that the defeat of the Franciscan 
Spirituals, through whom Joachimite influence chiefly played, was a 
direct prelude to the secular Renascence. Be this as it may, a rich 
field of study awaits the student of those potent forces which stem 
from Joachim through much later teaching, even into the evolution- 
ary conception of religion in our own day. 

How inevitable that the bolder spirits among the sons of Francis 
should have found in Joachim just what they needed: a theory and an 
attitude, to interpret alike their intuitions and their experience! Even 
during the saint’s lifetime, the amazing and unprecedented response 
to him on the part of thousands of friars from all over the known 
world had seemed in very truth to inaugurate a new age of the Spirit. 
The irrepressible vitality of their movement in its spontaneous free- 
dom had gone far within half a century to renew the life of Europe. 
Joachim had assigned a precursor to each historic epoch. Hosea—not 
a bad choice—was to him the precursor of the Gospel age; Benedict 
had introduced the yet unfulfilled epoch of the Spirit. But the monas- 
ticism of Benedict, great achievement that it was, had by the thir- 
teenth century developed formalities of its own and had ceased to be 
the home of freedom. By how natural a transfer Francis rather than 
Benedict became the inaugurator of the new age! He was that stig- 
matized angel, bearing the seal of the Living God, A hundred and 
forty-four thousand? Nobody had counted, but there might be quite 
as many friars as that. 

In manifold ways, the sons of Francis fulfilled Joachim’s vision. In 
joyousness, for example. “Illi soli sunt lux in Domino,” Joachim had 
said, “in cordibus quorum manet laetitia spiritualis ; ibi Spiritus Sanc- 
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tus; ubi Spiritus Sanctus, ibi lux.” The bubbling gayety of those holy 
jongleurs the friars shocked their contemporaries in the early days, as 
many a pretty story can attest. Again, one of Joachim’s central ideas 
was that lay leadership was destined to supersede that of the organized 
priesthood. Now Franciscanism was originally a lay movement ; and 
although its character was soon modified under Aymon of Faversham 
and others, it retained to the end its detached and sometimes antago- 
nistic attitude toward the regular clergy. To Francis as to Joachim, 
the wind of the Spirit blew where it listed, scorning enclosures. A 
spiritual church, risen above sacramental symbols, had been the 
dream of the Calabrian seer; often in reading the Franciscan mystic, 
or a Spiritual such as Angelo Clareno, one catches like glimpses, 
though the sons of Francis, like Joachim himself, give to the sacra- 
ments of the church an ardent if provisional loyalty. 

It is easy to point out smaller correspondences, as for instance in 
the attitude toward the propagation of the gospel by the sword. We 
think of Francis gently arguing with Saladin instead of inciting war 
against him when we find Joachim remarking that the Saracens must 
be conquered “by preaching more than by fighting.” And we may 
recall the tertiary oath to refrain from arms, which for generations 
was a potent check on military passion. One would like to find some- 
thing prophetic in that attitude! 

The friars most eagerly responsive to Joachim were those of the 
left wing who sought literally to follow Francis in complete repudia- 
tion of private property, both personal and collective. They were - 
delightful and arresting people. There are few figures in history more 
vivid, or offering greater diversity of type, than Angelo Clareno, ex- 
iled on his Greek island, Jacopone da Todi, finest medieval poet, in 
the judgment of some of us, before Dante, Ubertino da Casale with 
his tortuous passions, or the subtle-minded Olivi. The work of these 
men rewards the student by occasional fresh and brilliant insight, albeit 
their application of Joachim’s method, obsessed as it is by far-fetched 
analogies, is often as fantastic as Joachim’s own—which is saying a 
great deal. But the Spirituals, with their frequent extravagance, were 
by no means the only men stirred by the Calabrian prophet. Many 
of the most sober minds in the order were excited by him. It was in 
1240 that the abbot of Joachim’s old convent carried a book of his to 
the Franciscan convent in Pisa; and presently we find all the Fran- 
ciscan world agog. Adam Marsh writes to John of Parma about a 
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precious Joachimite manuscript; even Bonaventura, moderate and 
gentle scholar, is presently to hail Francis as the Angel of the Sixth 
Seal. Hughues de Digne in Provence preaches the new doctrine 
zealously. Toward mid-century, a famous book unfortunately lost to 
us, the Introduction to the Eternal Gospel by Gherardo di San Don- 
nino, brought discussion to a head. The matter was involved with the 
vehement controversy with the friars going on in the University of 
Paris, an episode which we cannot now consider; but the consequent 
investigation carried on in 1254 by the papal commission of Anagni is 
our best source of information, not only for Gherardo but for much in 
Joachim. The church, which loved the friars, was noncommittal in 
regard to Gherardo, though his book received partial condemnation 
and was burned. 

Gherardo’s attention like that of many among the friars had been 
concentrated on apocalyptic hopes. Following Joachim, after the too 
frequent mechanical and literal fashion of such hopes expectation had 
fastened on the year 1260. When that year came and went, Joachim’s 
influence in one way faded. But transmuted and diffused it lingered 
long. In its more fundamental values it is potent still; among the 
friars, it continued to play a leading part, in detaching many of them 
from formal and static conceptions. Never was the distinction be- 
tween a forward looking and a backward looking attitude on the part 
of religious men more marked than in the conflict which went on for 
generations within the Franciscan order. 

Men faced toward the future are seldom very well balanced, nor is 
common sense their leading attribute. In the writings suffused by 
Joachimite fervor, like Ubertino’s Arbor Vitae Crucifixi Jesu, we are 
sometimes dazed, as has been said, by far-fetched extravagance ab- 
surd to the modern mind. Moreover I personally cannot contemplate 
without regret the invasion of Franciscanism by any theory whatso- 
ever. How wise was Francis, who never theorized, but lived! The 
departure from his realistic simplicity, the absorption by his move- 
ment of philosophical concepts, indubitably from one point of view 
marked a decline. Eternal values were obscured by the process. The 
parallel is close to the experience of Christendom at large after the 
death of Jesus, an experience which even within New Testament 
limits, far more as religious history goes on, we may regretfully and 
repeatedy watch. Yet after all theories will assert themselves and 
thinking has its place. And thought moving toward the future like 
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Joachim’s has worth beyond our estimation ; for however fantastic the 
forms it may assume, it achieves that release of the living waters of 
truth from the ice always ready to congeal them, essential in age after 
age. Joachim’s sense of truth as a continuous revelation, a sense so 
thirstily imbibed by the friars, so unfamiliar in his day, is of course 
curiously consonant with our modern attitude. The adoption of this 
attitude by many among the sons of Francis may well be one reason 
for the flexibility of his movement and its persistence even to our own 
day. 
III 


But perhaps we have spent too much time with Joachim. If we are 
rightly to appraise the prophetic elements in the Franciscan move- 
ment, it behooves us to turn from general tendencies to the more con- 
crete and practical issues faced by the friars. For the spiritual force 
released by Francis had extraordinary reactions in the world of social 
and economic realities. One reads the record, startled by finding the 
same tensions, the same contradictions and perplexities, the same 
thwarted idealisms, as are reflected in the novels, newspapers, and, 
save the mark, the sermons, of our own time. Let us glance at a few 
of them. 

Outstanding of course is the Franciscan struggle over the attitude 
toward private property. In this matter all our most costly experi- 
ments from the sit-down strike to the cooperative commonwealth are 
bound to center. And no significant group has ever been more re- 
lentlessly concerned with the ethics of property and with resultant 
conduct than the sons of Francis. The uncompromising position of 
the saint himself is well known. Heir to the long tradition which, 
paradoxically to our minds but with a certain not negligible prece- 
dent, pronounced the poor to be blessed, inspired by no ascetic motive 
so much as by sheer social compunction and shame, he went to ulti- 
mate lengths in prescribing for his followers an absolute renunciation 
of property, and through long generations they struggled to obey. I 
do not propose to tell here their thrilling tale. They were defeated, 
and their story offers no solution to our problem. As an economy of 
scarcity promises to yield to an economy of abundance (though that 
promise may still be best described in the classic words of Lewis Car- 
roll as “Jam Tomorrow”), it may seem to some people that the gal- 
lant effort of the friars to dispense with private ownership is out- 
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moded. Yet in the course of that effort, inconclusive though it was, 
certain facts were revealed from which I at least have never been able 
to escape. 

Most salient is this: Franciscan history refutes for me, once and for 
all, the ancient and honorable conviction that the hope of gain is a 
necessary incentive, on which progress and achievement depend. Now 
I believe that plenty of evidence in rebuttal is to be drawn from the 
higher level of the arts and sciences, where such incentive is certainly 
little in evidence. But the conviction is all but universal ; in any five- 
minute discussion on communism it is sure to crop out. I know no 
witnesses to the contrary so effective as the friars. The release of per- 
sonality consequent on renunciation of property is the first thing to 
strike one about them. They are so varied, and so amazingly alive. 
And who can overlook their creative power? One watches it, in the 
practical work of the world, not only religious but secular—in art, 
music, science, medicine, philosophy, where you will—with positive 
astonishment. Not only the left wing, be it remembered, but the order 
as a whole—witness the charming writings of that man of the middle 
way, St. Bonaventura—is composed of men stubbornly resolved to dis- 
pense with ownership and its cares just so far as practicable. 

It was not practicable. The world and its ways were too much for 
them. The church, cherishing in some bewilderment these queer chil- 
dren of hers, tried her best to smooth their path. I have found the 
papal bulls—fat volumes of them, in Sbaralea’s fine edition—enter- 
taining documents, sadly significant in their honest efforts to help 
people, obviously trying to obey the full gospel in a proprietary world, 
to meet their perplexities. Distressed lovers of poverty! As their num- 
bers increased, their lady withdrew; they simply could not get along 
without provision for the morrow. But here comes Francis’ friend 
Ugolino, Gregory IX, in 1230, to reassure them with his Quo Elongati. 
Oh, yes! They are right in thinking that they cannot dispense with 
property, right in their basis. But they can hold it through friends, 
inter positae personae, trustees; so shall they have their cake and eat it 
too. Fifteen years later, Innocent IV in Ordinem Vestrum goes further ; 
not only in case of necessity but of convenience the brothers may in- 
voke this device, and the papal See itself will kindly hold their titles. 
Nicholas III (Dante it will be remembered put him upside down in 
hell) reiterated in 1279 this comfortable evasion (Exit Qui Seminat Ds 
consoling the brothers by the honest assertion that to obey the Gospels 
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is impossible. So it goes on till nearly a half century later, when that 
rather cynical person, John XXII, suddenly threw compromises on 
the scrap heap, repudiated the kind offers of his predecessors, and 
declined once for all to hold the title to the enormous possessions of the 
order, thus forcing it, as might be claimed, to face facts—something 
it did not like to do. 

The radicals never gave up; incidentally they wrote all the best 
literature. Again and again as the decades passed, those who refused 
to accept the principle and practice of private ownership were forced 
into a corner; again and again they won out, reiterating their fidelity 
to the ideals of Francis (read for instance Father Cuthbert’s illumi- 
nating History of the Capuchins) till the Leonine settlement in 1517 
once and for all separated that great majority of friars professing the 
stricter rule from the minority—conventuals as they are called—will- 
ing to hold title to property. The distinction obtains to this day; and 
only a few years ago, a friar coming to lecture at Wellesley, which 
he did with his eyes shut—the girls were wearing a great deal of rosy 
chiffon that year—informed me, as he looked complacently at his 
shiny leather boots bought for the occasion at Jordan and Marsh’s, 
that in his home convent they had no boots of their own, but shared 
wooden sandals made in the seventeenth century. 

This prolonged tussle over property has distinct interest to me as 
bearing on the modern situation. All along the way, phase after 
phase emerges to show how cyclical is human thinking. I will mention 
only two or three issues which having concerned the friars concern us 
still, and on which their experience might shed some light. 

First, the relation of work and reward. Francis severed it com- 
pletely. Thereby he renounced the ordinary conception of justice. 
But today, are we not being driven in the same direction by the mild 
Rooseveltian policies, even though we refuse to go as far as the Saint- 
Simonian motto, which even Russia cannot yet obey: “From each 
according to his capacity, to each according to his needs’? Next, there 
is the recurrent and searching experience of the friars as they tried to 
strike the balance between authority and freedom; and of this great 
matter I will say no more than to suggest that the organization of the 
Franciscan order affords one of the purest examples of democracy 
which the Middle Ages knew. Finally, and most suggestive of all, I 
would call attention to that acute continued controversy which en- 
gaged some of the ablest minds among the friars: the comparative 
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study of the two chief dangers inherent in private ownership, the 
temptations to luxury and to power. Very keen, penetrating far into 
the ethics of consumption and control, are the thirteenth century 
pamphlets discussing them. In their discovery that the control of 
power is the worst result incident on unrestricted private ownership, 
I think the friars were not only in advance of their own age, but by 
anticipation touched to the quick the most sensitive spot in our situa- 
tion today. 


IV 


What shall be said in conclusion? I hope that many readers have 
been wanting to point out the sharp contrast between the sons of 
Francis and our modern radicals—the spiritual dynamic that inspired 
those men and the voluntary character of their movement. True, a 
hundred times. Between a communist regime inaugurated by violence, 
maintained by coercion, and limited in objective to the plane of sense, 
and the superb freedom of the Franciscans with their sensitiveness to 
eternal values, there would indeed seem little in common. Yet I sub- 
mit that there are pregnant hints in the parallels which have been 
drawn. Under real democracy, especially were it Christianized, a 
wise people might conceivably agree that effective freedom can be 
best won through limitation of property rights by legislative enact- 
ment; the rule of Francis might be socialized if not sublimated. 
“Nostrum” and “Vestrum” certainly “make a great commotion,” as 
St. Bonaventura pointed out, not only in the church but in the world. 
The friars might at least teach us that the fullest life can be lived in 
the absence of private possessions ; we might supplement their witness 
by invoking the worth of what has been cited as the secret of the 
exquisite art of Japan, “the will to refrain.” 

Could the Christian church conceivably lead the way to such a 
policy? Conceivably, yes; but the way would be that of the cross, 
and words of Joachim of Flora would be in order: “When Almighty 
God wishes to bring the old to an end that the new may be estab- 
lished, he allows persecution against the church to arise, sifting out 
what he wishes to come to an end, and protecting what he wills to 
remain: that, as I may say, the good which was hidden in darkness 
may as occasion comes be brought to the light.” 

I think that the Franciscan story gains in impressiveness as we bal- 
ance our minds and purposes more and more between a proprietary 
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social system and the communistic policies which force themselves in- 
creasingly on our anguished attention. At all events, let us share with 
the sons of Francis their detachment from a fixed present, and their 
awestruck sense, derived largely from Joachim, of an onward sweep 
toward a future charged with mystery, in which we trust that the 
freedom of the Spirit may obtain. 

It is appropriate to conclude with a quotation of Jacopone da Todi: 


Povertade é nulla avere, 
E nulla cosa poi volere, 
Ed omne cosa possedere, 
En spirito di libertade. 


Poverty has nothing in her hand, 

Nothing craves in sea or sky or land, 

Has the universe at her command, 
Dwelling in the heart of Liberty. 


TO CHRIST ON THE CROSS 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


LORD of life, whose love unknown 
Hath nailed Thee to the bitter Tree, 
Hear Thou the prayer I make to Thee, 
Kneeling in shame before thy Cross alone. 


Thou saidst, “Leave all and follow me.” 
I heard, and to the stony track 
Thy feet had trod, I turned. Alack! 
I found it rough. Smooth highways beckoned me. 


Thou saidst, “My Son, take up my Cross.” 
I heard, and stooped to lift. Alas! 
Heavy the load. I let Thee pass 
And turned to lighter tasks. Mine, Lord, the loss. 


Thou saidst, ““Wilt thou but watch one hour— 
One hour with me? ’Tis all I ask.” 
Gladly I chose this easiest task, 

To find my sloth had robbed me of the power. 


See, Lord, a weakling, self-confessed, 
With nought to offer for thy praise 
Save only this. Of all Life’s ways 
I never doubted, Lord, Thy way is best. 
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ON THE TWENTY-FIVE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BUDDHA 


By JAMES BISSETT PRATT 


HE ANNIVERSARY of one of the very greatest men in the 

world’s history should not pass by without some recognition.” 

Let me at least, for the reverence I bear him, modestly cele- 
brate the birth of Gautama, the Buddha, by thinking over, with any 
readers who may care to follow, some of the contributions he made to 
the spiritual life of mankind. 


i 


Manifestly a great deal must be left out, and what is to be retained 
must be presented only in sweeping strokes. We must remember, too, 
that the very success of all those who have largely influenced men’s 
thoughts and lives often prevents us from appreciating the originality 
and importance of their work, for what was new and inventive in 
their message, has become so commonplace, thanks to their influence, 
as to be taken for granted. 

If I am to pick out one thing as nearer the center of the Buddha’s 
contribution than anything else, I think I shall have to name his su- 
preme emphasis upon the moral life. He is the spiritual ancestor of 
St. James and of the large and noble company of our times who 
interpret religion humanistically and morally, and bring to the pur- 


*For reasons suggested by the title I should like to discuss briefly the date of the Buddha’s birth. Dates 
in the ancient history of India are very difficult to ascertain with any exactitude, partly because Indians 
have never cared about dates, having a kind of scorn for anything that is merely temporal, and also because 
it is difficult to correlate an Indian date, when we do find one, with any of our Western systems of 
chronology. Now one of the very few events of India’s ancient history, perhaps the only one, that can 
be given an exact place in the European time scheme, is the accession of Chandragupta to the throne of 
Magadha. This event can be fixed because of its known relation to Alexander’s invasion of India. The date 
thus obtained is 321 3.c. According to the Ceylonese tradition, Chandragupta and his son, Bindusara, be- 
tween them reigned 52 years, so that the latter’s successor, the great Emperor Asoka, must have come to the 
throne in .c. 269. He was consecrated a Buddhist monk four years later, i.e., in 265. And here comes the 
point. Both of the ancient Chronicles of Ceylon inform us that the Buddha died 218 years before the con- 
secration of Asoka. 218 plus 265 make 483. Very ancient and seemingly trustworthy Buddhist tradition 
affirms that the Buddha died at the age of 80. So by adding 80 to 483 we get 563 as the date of his birth. 

Now a little more figuring. Last year was 1937. And 1937 plus 563 make 2500. It would thus seem that 
last year was the Buddha’s 2500th anniversary and that we all let it go by without recognition. But not so 


fast! You reckon 2500 years as having elapsed between 563 B.c. and 1937 A.D. only by supposing that there 


was a year which in our Christian calendar would have to be put down as the year zero. But very good 


that there was no such year: for Augustus was sole 
gth of his reign is known to have been, not 45 years 
A.D. followed immediately upon the year 1 B.c., the 
year of our Lord, 1938. I should add that Eastern 
usually give as the date of the Buddha’s death the 


evidence can be adduced from Roman history to show 
ruler of the empire from 31 B.c. to 14 A.D., and the len 
but 44. If now there was no zero year, and the year 1 
2500th anniversary of the Buddha’s birth comes in this 
Buddhists, basing their conclusions upon other figures, 

year 544 B.C. 
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suit of it a tireless enthusiasm. This in the India of the Buddha’s time 
was something very nearly new. The Rig Veda was a collection of 
hymns to the gods; the Brahmanas were chiefly concerned with rit- 
ual; the Upanishads—India’s greatest achievement—were so con- 
cerned with the question of the relation of man’s soul to the Eternal 
and Divine that they had little to say about human morality. Large 
parts of them in fact, suggest the later Vedantist view that religion 
transcends morality ; that it is, in Nietzsche’s phrase, “jenseits von gut 
und bose.” Later philosophical religious movements, springing up 
during the Buddha’s life and just previously, were interested in other 
theoretical questions about gods and men, the metaphysics of Karma, 
the advantages of asceticism. Suddenly there appeared upon the 
scene a compelling personality who riveted men’s attention on the 
central question: What is the right and wise way to live? Whether he 
believed in the gods of his country it is hard to say. Certainly he 
thought that if they were real at all they were a helpless and rather 
pitiful lot, and that prayer and sacrifice to them, and other forms of 
cult centering round them, were worse than a waste of time. Whether 
he believed in the Brahma of the Upanishads is a problem we shall 
never solve with certainty; but if the most ancient Buddhist books 
correctly represent his teaching he said little or nothing concerning 
this central Hindu conception. Nirvana he taught as a state of the 
soul to be achieved in this life, and apparently to be carried on beyond 
death. But what this ultimate Nirvana after the body died was to be 
like, he would not say. He did not describe it, but pointed to it and 
led the way. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya there is a famous account of the dissatis- 
faction felt by one of the Buddha’s followers over the fact that so 
many of the most interesting theoretical questions of Hinduism he 
passed by in silence. Particularly did Malunkyaputta want to be 
informed whether the world was eternal or not eternal, whether it 
was finite or infinite, and whether the enlightened Buddhist continued 
or did not continue to exist after death. So he went to the Blessed 
One and expressed his dissatisfaction, challenging him to give the 
answer to these questions if he knew them, or, in case he did not know 
them, to acknowledge his ignorance. To which the Blessed One re- 
plied: 

Pray, Malunkyaputta, did I ever say to you, come Malunkyaputta, lead the 
religious life under me and I will elucidate to you the answers to these ques- 
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tions? . . . Or did you ever say to me, Reverend Sir, I will lead the religious life 
under the Blessed One on condition that the Blessed One elucidate to me these 
problems? Malunkyaputta, anyone who should say, “I will not lead the religious 
life under the Blessed One until he shall elucidate to me these matters” would 
die before these things could be elucidated to him. It is, Malunkyaputta, as if 
a man had been wounded by an arrow thickly smeared with poison and his friends 
were to procure for him a physician, and the sick man were to say, “T will not 
have this arrow taken out until I have learnt what caste the man who wounded 
me belonged to, or whether he was tall or short or of medium height, or what kind 
of shaft and what kind of tip the arrow had.” That man would die, Malunkya- 
putta, without ever learning the answers to these questions. 

The religious life, Malunkyaputta, does not depend upon dogmas concerning 
the infinity or eternity of the world nor upon beliefs concerning what happens to 
men after they die. Whatever be the answers to these questions there still remain 
birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief, and despair, for the 
extinction of which in the present life I am prescribing. 


The Buddha had often listened to the interminable disputes over 
purely speculative questions of which his fellow countrymen were so 
fond, and on which they spent so much of their time, thought and 
energy; and he was determined that if he could help it, his followers 
should not be diverted from the great questions of human living by 
any theoretical themes. Not that all cosmic matters were left un- 
touched by him, but only those were admitted to his teaching, or to 
the discussions of his followers, that had some practical bearing upon 
life. The doctrine of transmigration, and the law of Karma, that 
whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap, if not in this life, 
then in another, he took over from the almost universal opinion of his 
time, emphasizing the inevitability of justice. If he did not believe in 
God or Absolute, the law of Karma which he taught made a very 
proper substitute. This universe of ours was for him supernaturally 
just. Physical causation was subject to the more fundamental and 
unbreakable moral constitution of the cosmos. The Buddha’s ultimate 
picture of reality seems not to have differed greatly from that of 


Emerson, and his conception of religion was not unlike that of Matthew 
Arnold. 


II 


The morality which he taught, and which constituted for him the 
heart of religion, was of course no conventional code based on author- 
ity. Having thrown off the bonds of all the sacred scriptures, the only 
authorities he recognized were reason and experience. His ethics was 
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an essentially rational and empirical system. Its persistent stress was 
upon the proper evaluation of values. The moral life was for him the 
wise life, the life which put first things first, and cultivated strenuously 
the best things. 

Thus for him the central question narrowed down to the choice 
between values. In this he was at one with other great teachers of 
mankind—Jesus, Confucius, Laotse, Socrates. And for the Buddha 
the test by which the greater values should be distinguished from the 
lesser was not convention nor divine authority, but the appeal to ex- 
perience. Contemporary Buddhists claim that he was the greatest 
psychologist that ever lived. This is, of course, an exaggeration, but 
there is no doubt that he was extremely interested in the human mind 
and that he had a deep insight into human nature. Psychology was 
largely his guide in choosing between values. Some courses of con- 
duct, pleasurable at the moment, lead to a perpetual craving or 
“hankering,” which can never be really satisfied and whose temporary 
and partial fulfillment can never bring genuine satisfaction. It is this 
kind of desire, together with ignorance of our true good, and espe- 
cially concentration on the thought of our little selves and our petty 
wishes—it is these things and the instincts, tendencies and habits that 
go with them that make the lives of most of us miserable series of 
feverish disappointments. 

It is because this kind of foolish, insane living is so easy, so natural 
to man, so difficult to be avoided, that so large a portion of the 
Buddha’s teaching is centered in severe warnings against it, and that 
the impression many Westerners get of his teaching is so largely that 
of negation. Much of this negative teaching, and the rational justi- 
fication for it, centers around the famous “Four Noble Truths.” Ex- 
pressed summarily these truths are as follows: First, human life as 
actually lived by most people is a steady process of disillusionment, 
marked by unrewarding fits of passion, and by long periods of de- 
pression, disgust and sorrow. Second, the cause of these ills is to be 
found in a kind of hankering desire that is essentially insatiable, and 
in the related weaknesses of ignorance and self-centeredness. Third, 
we need not go on in this mad course, for it is really possible for the 
determined man to do something about it. By destroying the cause 
one can destroy the effects. Fourth, the way to destroy this cause— 
lust, ignorance, self-centeredness—is by unremitting self-discipline 
and a revolution in one’s habits and character. 
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The central value of life the Buddha found in spiritual freedom. 
This was the thing supremely worth while. Wealth and worldly pos- 
sessions are really worthless and in fact hinder rather than help in 
the process of liberation. “These sons belong to me and this wealth 
belongs to me—with such thoughts a fool is tormented. He himself 
does not belong to himself; how much less sons and wealth.” Fame 
and power are deceivers: they promise much, but when attained the 
promise proves to have been false. Bodily pleasures are still more 
deceitful, and to the man who has cultivated the habit of looking for 
them and counting on them they are almost unbreakable fetters. The 
true values of life are to be sought only within. To be free from lust, 
free from fear, free also from little palpitating hopes, to be one’s own 
master, to have a sure sense of inner power—this is the pearl of great 
price compared with which all the jewels and pleasures of kings and 
millionaires are as mud and dust. He who has attained to this spiritual 
freedom is armed against everything that can come. “Like the lion 
not frightened at noises, like the wind not caught in a net, like the 
lotus not stained by water, let one wander alone like a rhinoceros.” 
“Let us live happily then, not hating those who hate us; among men 
who hate us let us dwell free from hatred! ... Let us live happily, 
then, free from greed among the greedy! Let us live happily though 
we Call nothing our own. We shall be like the bright gods feeding on 
happiness! Victory breeds hatred, for the conquered is unhappy. He 
who has given up both victory and defeat, he the contented, is happy. 
There is no fire like passion; there is no losing throw like hatred; 
there is no pain like this body; there is no happiness higher than 
peace. He who has tasted the sweetness of solitude and tranquility is 
free from fear and free from sin, while he tastes the sweetness of 
drinking in the law.” 

The value of spiritual freedom is twofold. It is the supreme value 
in itself and for itself. If you are not convinced of this, do not take it 
merely from the authority of the Buddha, but taste and see. Those 
who have attained to this liberty and live in the joy of it know that 
it is worth more than anything else which man can have or imagine. 
And secondly, it is worth while because it is the condition of the at- 
tainment of all other lasting and satisfying values. 

The attainment of it zs salvation, is Nirvana. Buddhism is a “reli- 
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gion of salvation,” but its salvation does not consist of going to heaven 
when you die. It is to be attained and enjoyed here and now. To 
live that kind of life is to be saved. 

The salvation, the freedom thus attained, is essentially an inner, not 
an outer, condition. Inwardness, the stress upon the subjective, the 
cultivation of desirable mind-states, the discovering of the prizes of 
life in the spiritual rather than in the physical realm, the ethical 
emphasis upon intention and remorse, the constant preoccupation 
with psychology and mental analysis, the unremitting training of 
meditation and self-awareness and introspection, the ideal steadily 
held up of self-mastery and self-control—this systematic stress upon 
the inner life was one of the outstanding characters of the Buddha’s 
teaching, and has been one of the outstanding characters of Buddhism, 
both Southern and Northern, these 2500 years: 


All that we are is the result of what we have thought: It is founded on our 
thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with an evil 
thought, pain follows him as the wheel follows the foot of the ox that draws the 
carriage. “He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he robbed me”—in those 
who harbor such thoughts hatred will never cease. .. . For hatred does not cease 
by hatred at any time: hatred ceases by love. This is an old rule. ... As rain 
breaks through an ill-thatched house, passion will break through an unreflecting 
mind. . . . Let the wise man guard his thoughts, for they are difficult to perceive, 
very artful, and they rush wherever they list ; thoughts well guarded bring happi- 
ness. . . . If one man conquer in battle a thousand times a thousand men, and 
if another conquer himself, this latter is the greatest of conquerors. One’s own self 
conquered is better than all other people; not even a god could change into 
defeat the victory of a man who has vanquished himself. 


IV 


In connection with several of the topics thus far discussed I have 
made reference to the Buddha’s insistence upon character training 
and persistent effort. More than any other of the great religions, 
Hinayana Buddhism—the probable teaching of the founder—is a 
“way” rather than a theology or philosophy. Not faith nor intellect, 
but will is the center of it. The Buddha was interested in convincing 
the intelligence only because the unconvinced intelligence might 
stand in the way of that transformation of character which he con- 
sidered the only important goal. That one must be born again if one 
were to enter into the Great Peace was his conviction; and this new 
birth he knew could be no sudden process, no supernatural miracle 
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somehow outside of the causal chain, no mere emotional experience 
or adoption of a new theory. With most people it must be a process 
of years, and not merely a process of years of rather passive and hope- 
ful waiting, but one of earnest and strenuous activity. The one impor- 
tant thing in life for each of us is the making over of our characters 
through the transformation of our inner appreciation of values ; and 
this for most of us can be brought about only if we work at it strenu- 
ously every moment of our waking lives. This means both systematic 
training through the daily use of suitable meditations, and strenuous 
exertion of the will in special emergencies. “By rousing himself, by 
earnestness, by restraint and control, the wise man may make for 
himself an island which no flood can overwhelm.” “When evil and 
unworthy thought arise in the mind, images of lust, hatred and in- 
fatuation, the monk must win from these thoughts other and worthy 
images. . . . If this method does not succeed, then with teeth pressed 
against each other, with his tongue pressed against his gums, he should 
by the exertion of his will overthrow, press down, destroy these evil 
thoughts.” To one complaining of an incurable disease the Buddha 
once replied: “True it is that your body is weak and encumbered. 
Wherefore thus should you train yourself: “Though my body is sick 
my mind shall not be sick!’ Thus should you train yourself.” 

That we should thus exert our will and make use of constant self- 
training is of enormous importance, because we live in a world of 
law. Every act that we perform, every negligence of which we are 
guilty, will bring after it its inescapable effect. No physical scientist 
is more convinced of the exceptionless certainty of the causal law 
within the realm of matter and energy than is the Buddha of its in- 
exorable operation in human life and destiny. “Let no man think 
lightly of evil, saying in his heart, it will not come nigh unto me. 
Even by the falling of tiny drops a water pot is filled: the fool be- 
comes full of evil even if he gather it little by little. Let no man think 
lightly of good, saying in his heart, it will not come nigh unto me. 
Even by the falling of tiny drops a water pot is filled: the wise man 
becomes full of good, even if he gather it little by little. .. . Not in the 
sky, not in the midst of the sea, not if we enter into the clefts of the 
mountain, is there known a spot in the whole world where a man 
might be freed from an evil deed.” 

In the world of the Buddha there is never a moral holiday. In the 
very nature of the case salvation for the Buddhist must be one’s own 
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achievement. Even if Buddhism recognized a God, such a God could 
not, according to its principles, forgive sin in any significant sense. 
He might remit extraneous punishments which he himself had de- 
creed, but the essential punishment of an evil deed is the inner in- 
evitable effect it has upon the sinner; and this is a matter concerning 
which “forgiveness” is, in the Buddha’s opinion, highly irrelevant. 
“By oneself the evil is done; by oneself one suffers; by oneself evil is 
left undone; by oneself one is purified. Purity and impurity belong 
to oneself; no one can purify another.” The Buddha’s last words, 
which carry with them the very heart of his teaching, are reported to 
have been: “Work out your own salvation with diligence.” 


Vv 


From what has been said it is evident that the Buddha’s teachings 
were directed wholly to the individual and that the struggle and sal- 
vation which he envisaged were wholly within the individual’s mind. 
It is certainly a weakness of Buddhism that it has no social gospel, no 
social program, no conception of the salvation of society. Buddhism 
strives to save individuals out of this world: political, economic, and 
international matters it has pretty generally left alone—in very much 
the way in which primitive Christianity left them alone. But this con- 
centration upon the individual must not be identified with selfishness 
or self-centeredness. There were indeed elements in the Buddha’s 
teaching, as reported in the canon, which easily led, in the hands of 
selfish monks, to selfish doctrine and practice. I refer to certain 
natural deductions from the second Noble Truth to the effect that, 
since thwarted desire is always painful, one should avoid setting one’s 
heart on achieving the welfare of others, inasmuch as one may be 
unsuccessful; and that one should avoid giving pledges to fortune or 
putting one’s peace at the mercy of luck or fate, as one does in all 
cases of personal affection. But with the Buddha himself and his 
larger-minded disciples this tendency toward a thick-skinned self- 
protection was balanced by an equally pronounced urge toward help- 
fulness and a deep-lying pity and sympathy for every sentient crea- 
ture. The attainment of spiritual freedom and the Great Peace is of 
supreme value not only for myself and for you, but for every being 
that has consciousness; and the Buddha’s central attack upon self- 
centeredness—leading, with his followers at any rate, to the extreme 
of actually denying the existence of a self—carries with it an emphasis 
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incompatible with selfishness. The truly delivered being aims at the 
attainment of spiritual freedom for all men. 

The Buddha’s own life is the decisive illustration of this aspect of 
his teaching. From the time of his “enlightenment” to the day of his 
death at 80 years, he devoted himself untiringly to the effort to free 
mankind from the fetters of ignorance and lust and bring them to a 
knowledge of the life of the spirit. To this he dedicated his own life, 
and to this he urged his followers to devote theirs. Soon after the 
founding of his order he issued his “Missionary Call,” which, appar- 
ently, he repeated over and over again: “Fare ye forth, brethren, on the 
mission that is for the good of the many, for the happiness of the 
many, to take compassion on the world, to work profit and good and 
happiness to gods and men. Go not singly; go in pairs. Teach ye the 
truth, lovely in its origin, lovely in its progress, lovely in its consuma- 
tion. Both in the spirit and in the letter proclaim ye the higher life 
in all its fullness, in all its purity. Beings there are whose eyes are 
hardly dimmed with dust, perishing because they hear not the Truth.” 
“The truly enlightened man must cultivate a heart of love that knows 
no anger, that knows no ill will.” “As a mother at the risk of her life 
watches over her child, her only child, so let everyone cultivate a lov- 
ing mind toward all beings. And let him cultivate good will toward 
all the world, a loving mind above and below and across, unob- 
structed, without hatred, without enmity. This way of living is the 
best in the world.” 


VI 


The contribution made by the Buddha to the spiritual life of man- 
kind is not to be found in his teaching alone. His insight was deep, 
his thought profound ; but it is not as a thinker that he ranks among 
the very greatest of the sons of men. His gift to his followers is not so 
much to be found in his message concerning the right way to live as in 
the fact that he could say, like another teacher, “I am the Way.” It 
was by the example of his life and by the peculiar force of his person- 
ality that he was able to impress upon endless generations of his fol- 
lowers the supreme beauty of unselfish love. His personality seems to 
have been compelling in a unique degree. His contemporaries felt 
the presence in him of unbounded wisdom and perfect purity, self- 
lessness and devotion. He seems to have combined in unprecedented 
fashion a cool head and a warm heart. He looked at the problems of 
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human life with the cold analytic objectivity of the disinterested scien- 
tist, and put this intellectual power at the service of his overflowing 
and inexhaustible human sympathy and devotion. Yet this analysis is 
incomplete. The secret of his power has never been fully solved. 
Those who knew him best could at the last but say: “Deep is the 
Blessed One, unmeasurable, difficult to understand, even like the great 
ocean.” 

If the greatness of individuals be evaluated by the contributions 
they make to the spiritual well-being of their kind, I think we should 
name as the two greatest of the sons of men the Buddha and the 
Christ. Just how great a debt we owe to him who has justly been 
called the Light of Asia we can never estimate, nor need we try. But 
we may without more words, on this twenty-five hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth, silently lay at his lotus feet the offering of our rev- 


erence and gratitude. 


~ ££ 


THE CHANT OF CREATION 


Shubert, Seventh Symphony, Third Movement 
By AMOS N. WILDER 


When the morning stars sang together 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy 


| Bae pealed and pealed and pealed, the bells, the bells! 
In changing showers, in bursts that climbed and climbed 
To touch the utmost reach of ecstasy 

And fall, and climb again to higher ranges. 


From deeps of joy such music wells and swells ; 

I heard the radiant changes 

Pulsing and ringing hour after hour 

All through the night, but from no earthly tower, 
Borne upon other gusts than sweep these walls, 

And with their proud ascents and dying falls 

And : lorious rumor— 

As of exultant hosts that none could number 
Thronging the gates of heaven in concourse dense— 
Still to the ear of sense. 


Joy there is somewhere past our hearts to hold, 
Undreamed, untold; 

Joy without name whose only voice is song, 
And song unceasing like the waves that throng 
gather everlastingly and follow, 

ighty sequences that rise and fall, 

after crest and hollow after hollow, 
limax on to climax, and renew 

iant energy exhausted never. 
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Of grandeur and the ineffable conspire 
To signify that death holds man’s desire. 


This music breathed so proud, so high a soul, 
Proud unto suffocation, one that swept 

From glory unto glory nor did tire, 

Nor flagged nor felt the weight of wings, nor slept. 
This music breathed so proud, so proud a soul. 


He sang no personal triumph, his elation 

Was strange and supernatural, a share 

In some apocalyptic hour ; stirred 

By some excitement of All Souls he heard 

Phrases blown from that high transaction where 

Through the wide portals of the consummation 

Ten thousand times ten thousand and thousands of thousands, 
A multitude from every nation treads 

With everlasting joy upon their heads. 


It is enough to know that in the bound 

Of day and night such joy is somewhere found ; 

This universe gives hospitality 

Beyond our view 

In some unsounded depths to such felicity. 

Provided such joy be, 

We whose whole gift of life is bounded by two breaths, 
When our hearts cease to beat, 

We can lie down and sleep our common deaths: 

The song of life, the song of death is sweet. 


All radiant be thy aspect, O put on 

Thy beautiful garments, Soul, and wear the fair, 

The shining face of youth; move to this joy, 

And tread like those whom crowding visions buoy, 
Incredulous of despair. 

Abide in this elation, ringed around ; 
With these celestial confidants, and smile 

To hear the seraphic chorus sound. 

Smile with thy great foreknowledge, 

And hail with awe the unknown things to come. 
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We cannot dwell with sorrow evermore. 
Those levels of dismay we shall not plumb 
Henceforth, and they shall vanish like old lore, 
Those dreams of ill, that old delirium. 

Circles there are of the profounder pit 

These feet have left forever ; they shall range 
On terraces with holier fires lit 

And for old prisons new expanses change. 
Come blight, come reprobation and the play 
Of time’s most obtuse shafts, insanely sped 

In some perverse election—far away 

Beyond each tocsin or alarm of dread 

We still shall hear, subdued although they be, 
Those mounting carillons of victory. 


This universal theme lives in the heart 

Of Him of whom we are the shadows all, 

Of Him of whom we take our better part, 
And when the universe is still, 

Listening upon the sill 

And threshold of eternity, we know 

Before we are aware its rise and fall, 

Within our dreams a heavenly overflow, 

The chant of Him by whom the worlds began, 
The kelson of the common soul of man. 


This theme betrays Him and we know what mood 
Exalted, deep and solemn bears Him on, 

His reverie how tender and august, 

And on what pinions 

Of ever towering rapture unsubdued 

He summons forth his luminous dominions, 

Still adding dawn to dawn, 

And noon to noon, and lifting cope on cope, 
Expanding heaven on heaven beyond the scope 
Of our aghast surmise. 


And molding creatures from the sleeping dust 
He breathes upon their ashen mouths, unstops 
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Their leaden ears with his forefingers, drops 
His clay with spittle on their staring eyes ; 
They wake to nature and to more than nature, 
He new creates each creature, 

Folds in them wings they know not of to unfold 
When all these present uses have grown old, 
To lift them to His further flight on flight 

Of being and his canopies of light, 

His uttermost far tents 

Of other natures, other firmaments. 


They live a life of larvae, self-absorbed, 
Blind on the very brink and shore 

Of boundless radiance that they ignore, 
Under mighty horizons drenched with light 
And empyreans orbed 

With sun on sun insufferably bright. 


But on these creatures faithful to their clay 
Toiling beneath the dazzling blaze of day 

In. unaware transfiguration, 

On these too faithful to their dust 

The heavens encroach in sudden usurpation ; 
The fashion of earth’s vesture alters, 
Glowing with strange effulgence, and a gust 
Of music sweeps upon their blind endeavor. 
A great light blinds 

Their mortal seeing, 


They grope at noontide and their footsteps falter, 


They hear the paean of the eternal Son 
Whose nature binds 


All souls in one; 
Charged with old tears it breaks into the minds 


Of men from Him of whom they take their being. 


The surging Strophes mount and mount forever, 
Till beyond time and death, past sun and star 
They see the great procession move afar, 

Till beyond waking sense and lying dream 


They know themselves immortal in that undying theme. 
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THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PRAYER 
By W. G. PECK 


a sociological intelligence which shall enable her to assume 

moral leadership in the modern world is not an easy one. 
Like the course of true love, it does not run smooth, but meets with 
unexpected obstacles, misunderstanding and opposition. Certain 
forms of antagonism were to be expected. It could not reasonably be 
supposed that social philosophies of anti-Christian provenance would 
welcome the rise of Christian sociological thought, and we need feel 
no surprise when hard-shell materialistic individualists or atheistic 
communists condemn us. The communists, indeed, have not been 
completely honest in practice. They have made a great song about 
the lack of social conscience in the Russian Church, and have em- 
ployed this allegation to justify persecution; though they are per- 
fectly well aware that a Christian church wide awake to the social 
implications of its religion would be a much more dangerous enemy 
to communist philosophy. 


T:: task of restoring within the church a social conscience and 


I 


It is not with any such obvious antagonism to the social interpreta- 
tion of Christian doctrine that we are here concerned. Nor need we 
worry ourselves overmuch with the mental obfuscation and moral 
timidity which many of our fellow Christians display in face of the 
suggestion that in a sinful world there must be a revolutionary impli- 
cation in the religion of Incarnation and Redemption. People 
immersed in the modern dualism which has envisaged religion and 
life in isolated compartments, do not always find it easy to discover 
and accept a totalitarian conception of Christian theology and ex- 
perience. Often their hearts are right, and the trouble is only with 
their poor heads. It is a trouble which a few decades of adequate 
teaching and preaching throughout the church would probably cure. 
We have no right to expect that the Christian recovery of the lost 
provinces of social doctrine can be accomplished in a moment. 

Until quite lately, however, it seemed that in the Church of Eng- 
land there was the prospect of an unimpeded course for the social 
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witness. The stream of testimony had been growing for nearly a 
century, from the first utterances of the leaders of the Oxford Move- 
ment, from the profound teaching of Frederic Denison Maurice, on 
through Westcott, Scott Holland and Gore, to the establishment of 
the Industrial Christian Fellowship and the Church Union School 
of Sociology. The movement had made contact with a parallel de- 
velopment in the Free Churches, and the interdenominational Chris- 
tian Social Council came into being. From Anglo-catholic sources 
there had recently come a noteworthy contribution to the philosophi- 
cal and theological foundations of Christian sociology. It looked as 
if the rising generations of Christians must inevitably become influ- 
enced and perhaps even permeated by this social teaching. 

It seems, however, that there is something of a set-back. There is 
appearing in the English Church a new apology for pietism. I am 
not speaking of the influence of neo-Calvinism. Barthian theology does 
not appear to have effected any large-scale conversion of Anglicans 
though it may possibly be assisting to shape the presuppositions of 
some who would profess no direct allegiance to it. The position I wish 
to assail does not possess the clear Barthian dogmatic; does not, 
indeed, pretend to a philosophy of history, and offers no positive 
judgment upon the ultimate scope of redemption within the visible 
world order. It is more pragmatic, and it can apparently be held 
without any positive antagonism to Christian social doctrine. Its 
exponents may find it possible to praise the prophetic line of Maurice, 
Kingsley, Westcott, Scott Holland and Gore; to admire the work of 
more recent thinkers in the same field; to agree with the Christian 
social objectives which are emerging as the outlines of a modern 
Christian doctrine of society. Yet they can dissociate themselves 
from the movement, and claim that the more realistic occupation for 
Christians at this moment of history is to say their prayers, the as- 
sumption being that this is the only way in which the church can 
now be sure of avoiding dangerous mistakes. 

The argument seems to be that even though the contention that 
the redemption of man by Christ must eventually cover the whole 
of his organic life in the world may be valid, the problem of practical 
approach has now become so appallingly confused, and the conflicts 
of secular theory so menacing to mankind, that any direct entrance 
of the Christian witness upon this stricken field may involve the 
church in the risk of calamity. It is further alleged that it is at 
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present hopeless to imagine that by proclaiming Christian social 
standards we can produce any tangible result in this world of roaring 
secular conflicts, and that we shall be wiser to turn our energies to 
the cultivation of the devotional life, trusting that eventually, from 
a church become holy and thoroughly prayerful, there will arise, in 
more propitious days, an influence of spiritual leadership toward a 
more Christian social order. Thus we may save ourselves the trouble 
of disputing the arguments of Christian sociology, while at the same 
time we may be delivered from any unpleasantness attendant upon 
the attempt to proclaim them to a hostile generation. Is it not a 
beautifully restful plan? | 

In other words, we are to betake ourselves to the catacombs! But 
it ought to be pointed out that to conduct our religion in the cata- 
combs, while we live our positive lives without protest amidst an 
order which our religion condemns, must be very bad for our morals. 
Actually, the Christians who were driven into the real catacombs 
were regarded as dangerously disloyal to the social order of their 
time; and if we discover ourselves professing a religion which is not 
making itself known as opposed to the present world order, we may 
know for certain that it is something other and something less than 
the Christian faith. 

Moreover, unless it is proposed to cease from preaching the gospel 
to the world outside the church, we shall still have to face the ques- 
tion of what the gospel means for such a world as ours. We shall 
have to confront the task of evangelizing men in whom the process 
of secularism and its appropriate economic are rapidly destroying the 
raw material of religion. We shall be preaching upon assumptions 
which the modern secularized man simply does not understand. And 
we cannot reach the substantial reality of his manhood without pub- 
licly analyzing and destroying his own assumptions about himself 
and the meaning of his life, which are the result of the godless social 
and economic setting in which he is placed. No realistic modern 
evangelism can avoid the sociological discussion; and therefore the 
new pietism, if it is to be consistent, must refrain from the evangelical 
labor. It must indeed be content with saying its prayers. But I hope to 
show that its contentment will not last very long. I shall try to ex- 
plain why, in the most devout activity of prayer, we are compelled 
to confront the very issue which we had sought to defer. You can- 
not, in prayer, escape even for a season the pressure of the human 
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tragedy. The more earnestly and intelligently you pray, the nearer 
will you approach its center and the more closely will you become 
involved in responsibility for redemptive action. 


II 


The notion that by devoting ourselves to prayer we can adequately 
excuse ourselves from practical responsibility in the world of our time, 
is dangerously akin to that “escapism” which is becoming character- 
istic of the secular man. As the godless life of the world makes 
human occupations less tolerable, and as the human confusion in- 
creases, men devise a vast mechanism of escape. The barest suggestion 
that prayer is only a more respectable method of doing what night 
clubs attempt in grosser fashion, is a sinister betrayal of religion 
though it be offered by the “very religious.” And if it be said that 
in the activity of prayer we are accepting responsibility in the world 
of our time, that indeed is a noble choice; but it will not allow us to 
remain forever upon our knees. For in prayer we touch certain 
living realities which compel us either to stop praying or to respond 
with the whole of our concrete being. And that response will neces- 
sarily take place in the “world of our discourse,” with which we are 
in organic relation. 

The idea that prayer provides a valid alternative form of social 
action, warranting the neglect of any direct attempt to produce, or to 
prepare for, changes in the visible world order; or that one may seek 
a devotional culture which will not necessarily and immediately 
oppose one’s will to the demands of a secularized economic and politic, 
derives from other than Christian sources. There is a mysticism which 
seeks for an experience of peace and perfect well-being as of a reality 
behind the false veil of this world’s woes; but Plotinus, rather than 
Jesus Christ, is its normative example for the Western world. The 
late Bishop Gore frequently expressed his distrust of this kind of 
otherworldliness. He found it not seldom masquerading as Chris- 
tian and employing Christian language. It certainly had some 
influence in the monastic life, though it has no part or lot with genuine 
Christian asceticism. Monasticism in its healthy form renounces the 
world for the world’s sake, and serves to restore in the world a right 
approach to the natural order as an instrument of supernatural ends. 

If the new pietism were to be found recommending the complete 
abstention of Christians from participation in the present secular 
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order, it would be more worthy of respect, even though it were judged 
unpractical. If it held that in the present circumstances it would be 
wiser for Christians to prepare for future action than to attempt 
immediately to influence the current of events, it could reasonably 
be asked whether sociological study is not a necessary part of such 
preparation. Many of us, indeed, agree with the position so stated, 
and regard our sociological study as perhaps the most important ele- 
ment in our Christian reaction to the world’s immediate challenge. 
But what our pietists ask us to do is to leave the question alone and 
to concentrate upon becoming holy, thus, I venture to say, asking us 
to retrace our steps from the vision of a larger holiness and to believe 
that out of our contentment with a narrower conception God will 
produce his kingdom. 

Nothing that recalls us to the necessity of prayer is to be lightly 
regarded. Prayer is always more important than action, because it is 
the condition of right action. But what pietism is inclined to forget 
is that prayer, at any rate Christian prayer, offered under the guidance 
of Christian teaching about God, man and the world, must neces- 
sarily produce action consonant with the realities engaged by it. 


Il 


We have to reflect, in the first place, that prayer employs the whole 
concrete reality of the human person. It is the response of the whole 
man to the Ultimate Reality lying behind and within the universe, 
and behind and within himself. Prayer is more than meditation or 
reverie ; and it is certainly not a process of the absorption of the per- 
son in the Nirvana of the unconscious. Its communion of human and 
divine implies the differentiation of human and divine; but it implies 
also a likeness between God and man so positive as to warrant the 
conviction that within this communion human thought deals with 
the divine thought, human feeling with divine feeling, human will 
with divine will. And if in the act of prayer man’s whole nature may 
rightly find expression, it is impossible to suppose that so vital an 
element of personality as man’s social need can ever by rightly ex- 
cluded. This consideration is emphasized, too, by the Christian doc- 
trine of God, which forbids the supposition that prayer can ever be 
merely “the flight of the alone to the Alone.” For if God is undifferen- 
tiated unity, there is in his being no ground of relation or fellowship. 
There is, indeed, no ground of creative activity ; and still less is there 
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any fundamental principle substantiating a divine-human communion. 
But if God is blessed trinity, the merely solitary man divorced from 
social relations is standing before a Reality with whom he shares 
no likeness. 

It seems to follow, then, that if in the act of prayer human person- 
ality is engaged in its concrete wholeness, the conscious and deliberate 
attempt to abandon the exercise of thought, will and feeling upon the 
problems of our organic life in the world cannot possibly be a prelude 
to a deeper devotional attainment. We cannot hope to come nearer to 
God by forgetting the contradiction between God and the organiza- 
tion of life in which we are embroiled. We cannot find God by 
escaping from man; and we cannot touch man without touching his 
whole cultural crisis. We may, and indeed we must, seek out occa- 
sions when we can pray without distraction; but not even the rapt 
prayer of the solitary saint is unrelated to the ills and needs of man- 
kind. It is an act of sacramental purport, having significance for the 
whole of life. The humanity which we take before the throne of 
God, we share with drunkards and prostitutes. In the silence of our 
own chamber, or alone before the dimly burning altar lamps, or away 
in some untrodden wilderness, we cannot evade our relation with man 
and his teeming history. 

This reflection is fortified by a further consideration. Prayer is our 
approach, not to a placid and unmoving reality lying behind an il- 
lusory veil of motion and change, nor to a Deus who once acted in 
creation and left his work to proceed by its own momentum; but to 
the God who is still creative within the order of which we are aware. 
And prayer has for its supreme object the alignment of our wills with 
God’s will. But this is not to be understood as the abstraction of de- 
votion from the course of positive life. Is the creative activity of God 
unconcerned with the relation between man’s approach to his ma- 
terial resources, and his search for his eternal destiny? Our Lord 
bade us pray, “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven”; and surely the doing of God’s will on earth must cover 
every field of human action! He taught us also to pray, “Give us 
this day our daily bread”; and that petition cannot be intelligently 
offered without raising specific issues. If we are to do God’s will on 
earth, and to pray for daily bread as a necessary means, are we en- 
titled to ignore the appalling inequality of the distribution of the 
means of life, or to suppose that our devotions can have no direct 
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bearing upon the dominance of a phantasmagoric finance which 
prevents man’s access to the earth’s potential abundance? The uni- 
fication of the human will with the still creative divine will must re- 
sult in the redirection of human effort in the natural order, and 
prayer must have its natural effect in creative social action. 

It would be a fantastic error to overlook or to deny the consolatory 
and restful experience that prayer brings to tired and baffled men. 
It may seem for a time that the soul has won from a cruel storm to 
a quiet haven, there to remain; but further experience brings fuller 
knowledge of the divine Reality to whom our prayer has brought us. 
Let us remember the prayer of St. Augustine: 

Come to me, Thou whose one look dries all my tears! Come to me, Thou whose 

one word calms all my storms! Come to me walking on the troubled waves of 
my heart, that, taking refuge under Thy wings, I may lean my tired head on Thy 
Breast and rest for a little while. 
Our peace is not to be a celestial stagnation. In the calm silence we 
have found, not an eternal sameness, but an unceasing impetus. And 
in the world around us, as well as in our own hearts, we discover the 
sphere of his creative action. Henceforth we know that our truest 
peace can be only in acting with all the fire and intensity of our 
nature toward the realization of his holy end. And there are two 
lines which, proceeding from the intrinsic reality of our human situ- 
ation, bring us directly from our knees to the heart of the world’s 
practical problem: We are made in the image of God; we are per- 
sons, and personality is inherently social. And we are placed in a 
natural order, needing its satisfactions, and compelled to operate 
upon it, that we may reach a supernatural destiny. 


IV 


These basic facts are emphatically recognized in the petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer; and indeed no true prayer can ignore them. It is, 
of course, immediately apparent that the former of the two facts is 
related to the foundations of politics, while the latter is the directive 
principle of true economic action. It follows then that our prayers 
cannot be an employment justifying our abstention from a Christian 
critique of the world’s social and economic distortions. The rise of 
social forms which depress the significance of the person and subject 
him to the dictation of a mechanically produced mass-judgment, is 
a threat to one of the elementary conditions of prayer itself. And 
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the existence of an economic which throws unnatural moral strains 
upon man as he attempts to pursue his necessary natural purposes, 
creates a division between the divine and the human wills in large 
tracts of human action. It thus tends to defeat in advance the very 
object of prayer. And when the Christian is sufficiently instructed 
to be aware of these things, he must also be aware that his prayer 
involves him in necessary opposition to them. He will then find no 
Opposition or contrast between his prayers and his Christian social 
thought and action. Nor will he think it possible to say that for a 
time, at any rate, he will “cease from mental fight” and devote him- 
self only to prayer. 

There is, however, a further reason why such a course is unwar- 
ranted. The Christian faith apprehends the Invisible only in such 
terms as express its relation with the visible. It perceives absolute 
uncaused Being as the creator of the common earth. It knows God as 
purposeful ; and his purpose is seen in creation and redemption. You 
cannot escape out of the world to God, for in the heart of God you 
find the world and its sorrows. The Christian faith finds eternal 
love crucified upon a wooden cross; and you cannot turn to the 
unseen as to a refuge from the affairs of men, for at the center of the 
universe is the representative Man and “Elder Brother of us all.” And 
he is seen as a Lamb slain—the risen Christ still wounded, holding 
our humanity within the very life of God. It is with this reality that 
our devotion must deal. 

To recommend that the church shall cease from conscious concern 
with the social and economic problems of our time is to ask that 
the church shall deliberately seek to lose consciousness of its own 
significance. To suppose that this can be done without an implicit 
abrogation of the church’s social tradition is to fail to understand that 
the social tradition arose out of a deepening spiritual life and from an 
invasion of the secular concern by evangelical purpose. It is not pri- 
marily a question of whether, or how, the church shall act at one 
particular moment. The central issue is whether the church shall 
intensify her awareness of her social and economic mission. To suggest 
that if she becomes “holy,” God may produce out of her unconscious 
depths some unforeseen influences to change the world, means that 
the church shall cease to exert conscious reflection upon her own doc- 
trine. It is to place devotion in opposition to theology. And, as we 
have seen, it is to threaten the basis of prayer. 
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And a final consideration is to be noted. Christian social thought, 
while never retreating from the field of ethics, has become in recent 
years increasingly concerned with dogmatics. It is the only answer to 
the secular intellectual collapse. It may be said that communism, with 
its dogmatic scheme, has some relation to the Western intellectual 
tradition. But communism, which is atheistic, can provide no sanc- 
tion for the intellectual tradition. And fascism, in its various forms, 
deliberately represses reason and seeks the whole fount of action in 
an uncritical and uncriticized vitalism. But toward communism or 
fascism the declining capitalist industrialism must inevitably slide, un- 
less there be found a reconstructive philosophy of life. A Christianity 
become pietism cannot perform that service. It falls into line with 
the mere emotional reactions which are confusing the counsels of man- 
kind. If the faith is to save the world, we Christians must continue to 
develop the application of Christian doctrine to the human task of 
living in the world. The neo-Calvinist denies that the world can ever 
thus be saved; but he has a dogmatic theology, and he is no senti- 
mentalist dreaming that God will produce the solution of concrete 
problems out of our personal piety. He hopes only for the apocalyptic 
action of God, who asks nothing from us, since we have nothing to 
give. The only alternative is the demand that the Christian man shall 
seek to create an order of life in which he may live as a Christian. 
That goal may be beyond all our horizons, but it is a goal to which we 
believe ourselves impelled by the reality of our redemption by God 
who is also the creator of all things. 

Our prayer does not extricate us from our relation to the natural 
order. It aligns us with that divine purpose which calls us to an end 
which must be sought in and through our situation in a social and 
economic complex. It is therefore bound to constitute us rebels against 
a social and economic order which intervenes between man and God. 
It is bound to awaken in the church an increasing social awareness, 
and to inspire a deepening sociological intelligence. Let us answer the 
call to more fervent prayer. But let us realize that in such a world as 


this, prayer is a preparation for conflict. 
Teen, 


THE CHURCH EXAMINES ITSELF 
By HAROLD BOSLEY 


HE inability of organized religion to influence in any appre- 

ciable way, much less to deal effectively with, the critical state 

of the contemporary world has shocked the Christian church 
into a degree of self-conscious wakefulness, at once disturbing and 
healthy. All churches are taking stock of themselves from show- 
window to storeroom, from attic to basement. Tradition, organiza- 
tion, liturgy, belief and strategy are being subjected as rarely before 
to searching and critical scrutiny. For nothing short of a comprehen- 
sive restatement of the meaning and place of the Christian religion in 
human life can be regarded as even a beginning toward a restoration 
of the church’s pristine integrity, vitality and power. The emergence 
of neo-Thomism in Roman Catholic ranks and the mobilizing of the 
vast resources of that church behind the social program felt to be 
implicit in that theology is the Catholic attempt to order the modern 
world’s confusion. The Oxford and Edinburgh conferences of last 
summer were part of the answer which non-Roman Christianity plans 
to make to the “powers that be” in contemporary life. The seven 
“Oxford Conference books’”’* which constitute the basis of this paper 
are another part of that answer. Denominationalism, racialism, na- 
tionalism and secularism, prominent among the “powers” that are at- 
tempting to manipulate the message of Christianity until it speaks 
their language, will find their claims fairly stated, carefully analyzed, 
and completely rejected in the pages of these books. 


I 


These seven books are important because (1) the various papers 
comprising them come from some of the ablest minds in Christen- 


*These books are: The Church and its Function in Society, by W. A. Visser *t Hooft and J. H. Oldham; 
The Christian Understanding of Man, by T. E. Jessop, Robert L. Calhoun, N._N. Alexeiev, Emil Brunner, 
Pierre Maury, Austin Farrer, Walter M. Horton; The Kingdom of God and History, by H. G. Wood, C. H. 
Dodd, Edwyn Bevan, Eugene Lyman, Paul Tillich, H. D. Wendland, Christopher Dawson; Christian Faith 
and the Common Life, by Nils Ehrenstrém, Martin Dibelius, John C. Bennett, the Archbishop of York, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Herbert H. Farmer, Werner Wiesner; Church and Community, by K. S. Latourette, Ernest 
Barker, Marc Boegner, Hanns Lilje, Manfred Bjérkquist, Stefan Zankov, Edwin Ewart Aubrey, H. Paul Doug- 
lass; Church, Community and State in Relation to Education, by Fred Clarke, W. Zenkovsky, Paul Monroe, 
Charles R. Morris, J. W. D. Smith, Ph. Kohnstamm, ‘‘X,” J. H. Oldham; The Universal Church and the 
World of Nations, by the Marquess of Lothian, Sir Alfred Zimmern, Otto H. von der Gablentz, Max Huber, 
John Foster Dulles, V. A. Demant, Wilhelm Menn, Otto Piper, C. E. Raven. All published by Willett, Clark 
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dom; (2) they portend a continuation of the attempt to find common 
ground for Christian action, that is, they make no pretense to being 
final but are pioneers; (3) they are a vigorous refutation of the cur- 
rent sophism that the church, and particularly Protestantism, is decay- 
ing. 

A glance at the titles prepares us for the fact that the writers are not 
dealing with sharply separated areas. Yet the overlapping, far from 
becoming monotonous, actually expresses the continuity of the central 
theme. An outline of that theme is in order since we are now pri- 
marily concerned with keeping a steady eye on the stages by which it 
is developed through the various books. 

The investigation gets under way with a consideration of the nature 
of the church; the various churches are canvassed as to purpose, or- 
ganization and problems—internal as well as external. A second step 
is taken when another empirical datum—man—is introduced ; various 
ways of dealing with him are stated and criticized in the light of the 
Christian understanding of him. The problem broadens when a third 
empirical datum—the historical consciousness of the Jewish-Christian 
tradition—is used as a way of explaining if not justifying the confi- 
dence with which the Christian faces events in natural history which 
seem to defeat the purpose by and for which he lives. The fourth step 
brings the investigation into jarring contact with further empirical 
data in the form of some concrete problems which Christians must 
face daily—force, punishment, justice, pacifism, social evil. These 
problems constitute case-studies in how the Christian may cope with 
difficulties. The last three books bring the investigation back once 
more to the problem of the church, discussing it, actually and ideally, 
as a phase of the social process and defining its institutional place in 
community relations, education, politics and international affairs. 
Now for a fuller statement of the issues involved in each of these steps. 


II 


1. What is the church? This answer begins with a word about the 
nature of the church—ideally and actually. Dr. Oldham reveals the 
heart of the matter with this deft statement: “The reality of the 
church is always a tension between its divine intention and its actual 
life in the world.” There is one true church—upon this fact both 
catholic and Protestant agree. It is a fellowship of all men, past and 
present, who have been saved through Jesus Christ. It is a communion 
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of saints, of all who have been related to God in Christ. Catholic and 
Protestant traditions agree, further, in distinguishing between the 
church spiritual and the church temporal. The former is the eternal 
and perfect fellowship of those in all generations who are saved in 
Christ. The church temporal is a manifestation of this underlying 
spiritual union, and is a church only to the degree that it is an em- 
bodiment of the church spiritual. The church spiritual is character- 
ized by unity; it is above time and space; in it the word and will of 
God reign supreme. The church temporal is characterized by diver- 
sity, disunion ; it is a creature of time and space; in it the will of God, 
revealed in Christ, though the source of the church’s power, is mis- 
understood and distorted because it must express itself through the 
medium of human frailties. | 

When we inquire after empirical evidence of the reality of the 
church spiritual (the shades of Roscelin and Abelard shake warning 
heads!) three answers are given: “All Christian churches claim to 
have their roots in the New Testament.” Also, the conscience of the 
Christian churches has always been uneasy about the disunion in the 
“Body of Christ” on earth. The present ecumenical thrust is evidence 
of both the reality and the power of the underlying spiritual fellow- 
ship of Christian believers. Then, as we have just seen, all churches 
insist that there is one true Christian church and, while one at least 
announces that it is its sole representative on earth, many submit the 
modest claim of being a part of it. A further glance at the church 
temporal will throw more light on this matter. 

The Roman Catholic regards the church as the mystical body of 
Christ. “There is in it and through it a true immanence of God in 
human life which expresses itself in a way perceivable by man.” The 
church, as such, is one, holy, catholic and apostolic. Its task is “to 
carry forward the work of the Redeemer. The church therefore seeks 
progressively to permeate both individuals and society with its super- 
natural powers.” The right to determine “both what we are bound to 
believe and what we are obliged to do” is the divine prerogative and 
duty of the church. 

Most Protestants would accept all of the Catholic claims save those 
of the locus of authority in the church and the nature of the sacra- 
ments. Protestantism has no confidence in the infallibility of the 
church. The Holy Scriptures are God’s revelation of his will. When 
in doubt or controversy, consult them. Both Luther and Calvin were 
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staunch believers in the church as the fellowship of believers, and 
probably would have had no extended quarrel with the notion that 
the church spiritual is infallible, but they were acutely aware of the 
earthly nature of the church temporal. Hence there has grown up in 
Protestantism a gradual recognition of the right and need of different 
churches. The Anglican Church sees itself as the one communion 
which has reconciled the Roman Catholic claim of unity with the 
Protestant tolerance of diversity ; it holds that its polity affords a basis 
for uniting the different churches as the body unites different organs 
in one organism. Therefore, the “Body of Christ” isno mere metaphor. 

The church temporal has a single message to proclaim to the 
world, not alone in preaching and teaching but also wherever Chris- 
tian men and women earn their daily bread. This message is Christ as 
the Word of God, the Logos through whom God reveals his inmost 
intention toward man, the Savior, the Redeemer, the true and living 
Way. To forget, to distort, to dilute, or to waver in proclaiming this 
message in and out of season is the besetting sin of the church. The 
first requisite of a revival of religion is that the church must repent of 
its own negligence and waywardness and renew its loyalty to its mes- 
sage. 

A second condition of renewed effectiveness is the honest recogni- 
tion that the large majority of influential and intelligent persons today 
simply do not sense the reality of the message of the church. The 
really stupendous task we face is that of stating the Christian faith in 
such terms that its relevance to and supreme importance in human 
events can no longer be doubted. We must proclaim to a world of 
divisions that we are one in Christ; to a world of unrest that in Christ 
there is a peace that passeth all understanding—not the peace of stag- 
nation but, to adapt Willa Cather’s phrase, “‘rest in action.” 

2. What is Man? Since the church’s message is directed to man it 
must have a doctrine of man. Historically speaking, it has had several 
such doctrines. Biblical phrases—“little lower than the angels,” “the 
image of God”—furnish the clue to these earlier doctrines. Naturally 
there were many serious intellectual collisions when biology, social 
psychology and sociology began to talk of man as a little higher than 
the animals; as the animal form which happened to master the use of 
the complex symbols of speech, art and science and was enabled thus 
to live in terms of a more inclusive area of meanings; as the individual 
who derives his unique personality from his contacts with and borrow- 
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ings from social situations. All such empirical explanations of man 
were first dubbed blasphemous by religious critics, but when this 
charge failed to halt the “blasphemers,” the critics, chastened and 
cooler, turned to a critical examination of these alternate views of 
man. 

Such an examination reveals the strength as well as the weakness of 
each answer in turn. For example, the scientific answer that man is 
simply and solely one form of animal life must undergo radical mod- 
ification in the light of a radical criticism before it can be accepted. 
The much vaunted aim of scientific method to view the object of its 
study “objectively,” that is, without partiality, and to make judgments 
solely on the basis of what is observed, ignores the scientist himself, his 
knowing, judging, evaluating capacities. When these are introduced 
into the study of man the “simply and solely” drop out of the scientific 
answer. Man is one form of animal life, to be sure, but he is dis- 
tinguished from other forms by his valuational capacity, by his ability 
to introduce transcendent entities—purposes, ends, ideals—into the 
causally determined stratum of temporal and natural events. It is this 
capacity to transcend the causal sequence, to introduce into it deter- 
minants of a different character, that constitutes the basis for the argu- 
ment that man is not only an animal but a spiritual being. 

The same general strategy modifies the anti- or ir-religious nature 
of other conceptions of man and makes their truth available for a 
more adequate Christian understanding of him. Professor Walter 
Horton argues that it is possible for faith to guide thought from the 
more restricted area of scientific fact into the larger encircling area of 
Christian truth. For example: (1) The scientific fact is that man is a 
rational, social animal. The Christian truth is that man is a creature 
of God; created from the dust of the earth but in the image of God; 
that he has Christlikeness as one potential of his life. (2) Psychology 
and psychiatry make it clear that frustration and despair are empirical 
facts. The Christian truth of sin gears in at this juncture and points 
out that frustration and despair are born of man’s willfulness, his un- 
willingness to seek out and conform to the nature of God implicit in 
his being as laws of health. (3) It is a fact that men have found new 
life in Christ and the church. The Christian explanation of how this is 
possible is that man is the son of God and has been redeemed from sin- 
fulness by God’s love as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

3. What is the Kingdom of God? The Jewish-Christian tradition 
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has always had a clear conviction that God is the Lord of history. He 
wills and things happen; events transpire because he wills them. 
Among the Jews this consciousness gave rise, first, to the conviction 
that they were the chosen people, and, later, to their expectation of 
the messianic kingdom. Christians, from the beginning, affirmed their 
faith in him in whom they lived, moved and had their being. They 
looked for the kingdom of God to be inaugurated by God in his own 
time and strove to prepare themselves for citizenship in it. In the 
strength of their belief in their citizenship in the spiritual order they 
were able to defy temporal orders that strove to dominate their lives. © 
With the emergence of Christianity as the state religion of the Roman 
Empire and the assumption of civil responsibility which this involved, 
the antagonism between the kingdom of God and the kingdoms of the 
world was lessened by division of responsibility between church and 
state. But the belief in the kingdom of God continues as the very 
heart of the Christian approach to life. 

We are living at a time when the roads of historical process seem 
once more to fork, and thoughtful persons are unable to decide on the 
basis of available empirical evidence which way the happiness and 
well-being of humanity lie. There is, however, no dearth of advice. 
Nationalism, secularism, denominationalism, racialism—these are lusty 
proponents of definite courses of action. But, without exception, they 
salvage meaning for a restricted area of the human scene by giving the 
lie to the hitherto acknowledged values of universalism, such as peace, 
brotherhood, love. But unless all of life has a meaning which historical 
circumstance can neither minimize nor destroy, it is a waste of time 
and a self-defeating enterprise to try to establish meaning for any 
phase of it. | 

What aid does the Christian religion offer in this confused state of 
affairs? It is accepted as an axiom that the Christian faith champions 
the view that life is meaningful, and further, that the meaning has been 
revealed to man by God within the historical process. If the Christian 
religion desires to speak with authority to a chaotic and relativistic 
world, it must clearly perceive and distinctly articulate the certain 
and absolute truth of the meaningfulness of life as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. He is the “center of history” because he brought into the 
world of historical process, this welter of cause and effect of human 
events, a continuing standard of value by which the importance of 
men, movements and plans may be judged. This standard of value is 
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the “kingdom of God,” both immanent in historical process, in the 
never-ending struggle for righteousness, and transcendent to that proc- 
ess as the goal toward which it moves and from which it derives its 
sense of direction. 


III 


4. What of everyday problems? Two answers are given in Chris- 
tian Faith and the Common Life to the problem of what attitude the 
Christian should take toward social institutions and daily problems of 
conduct. Both answers presuppose (1) refusal to consider the existing 
form of any institution, including the church, as good enough, and 
(2) rejection of the right of any institution to abrogate or manipulate 
the church’s message, which is redemption in and through Christ. 
But, this said, the answers simply point in different directions, and 
Christians must choose between them. 

The first is that the Christian has done all he can do as Christian 
when he proclaims the “sovereignty of Jesus Christ.” Whether the 
world will hear and heed this message rests with God, not with man. 
This answer draws its strength from a biblical literalism (which at 
times is sheer allegorism; cf. Wiesner’s paper) and will be convincing 
only to those who accept that mode of proof as valid. The structure 
of the answer involves three steps: (1) The Christian faith is a per- 
sonal relationship with God; (2) God has created various orders 
(natural, institutional, and social relations) in terms of which man 
must live; yet these orders tend to generate evil; (3) God alone can 
redeem them for he is their creator; he will redeem them in his own 
time through the love manifest in Jesus Christ. The Christian’s re- 
sponsibility is simply to proclaim the fact that the love of God as re- 
vealed in Christ places all of the orders of the world under judgment 
and that the actual judgment and transformation of them awaits the 
intervention of God in the inauguration of the kingdom. . . . If this be 
the whole of Christian duty, then Jonah instead of the ethical prophets 
of ancient Israel should be our guiding star. 

The second answer is that the Christian, taking the world as he finds 
it, has an “absolute duty to do what is relatively best.” Naturally this 
does not exclude biblical revelation, but it does supplant it with tradi- 
tion, philosophy and practical experience. The Christian must pro- 
claim the holy love of God as the redemptive force in the world, but 
God is immanent as well as transcendent. The Christian, then, is a 
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channel through which God’s holy will is brought to bear upon con- 
crete ethical problems such as war, force and other forms of social evil. 
Yet this position does not guarantee singleness of eye to all who accept 
it. The Archbishop of York advances this theory of Christian action 
and reaches the conclusion that one Christian may sincerely engage in 
a war, believing it the lesser of two evils, while another will be a paci- 
fist for the same reason. Professor Farmer argues that modern wars 
provide the Christian with no alternative to pacifism. 

Reinhold Niebuhr cries aloud in agony of soul over the dilemma 
presented by these two answers but finally accepts the second in prin- 
ciple though dropping footnotes from every syllable of it warning 
against the “sinfulness of the human heart,” which has been created 
in such a way that the better it grows the worse it becomes! 

One thing is clear: One who accepts the first answer can be only 
casually concerned about the “causes of social evil” so vividly outlined 
by John Bennett; one must accept the compulsion of the second an- 
swer, with the attendant risk of serious error, before he is willing and 
able to assume personal and, to the extent of his influence, social re- 
sponsibility for the rectification of these causes. 

5. What of the church as an institution? The church has been an 
up-and-down institution, historically speaking. It has suffered op- 
pression at the hands of temporal rulers; it has paid temporal rulers 
back in the same coin. It has been identified with governments; it has 
been separated, and has separated itself, from governments. It nur- 
tured the educational system of the Western world and controlled it 
for centuries; it has found itself involved in constant conflict with edu- 
cational institutions after they escaped its domination. It has found 
itself on both sides of every important social and ethical controversy 
that has torn the Western world during the last four hundred years. 
Small wonder, then, that the church’s function as a social institution 
is in need of clearer statement. One can speak only words of com- 
mendation for the sincere and brilliant attempt in three books, Church 
and Community, Church, Community and State in Relation to Edu- 
cation, and The Universal Church and the World of Nations, to 
clarify and unify Christian thought on this point. Neither can one fail 
to note that while clarification is achieved, diversity rather than unity 
is revealed. The church has yet to decide the question of its respon- 
sibility to the larger community. _ 

Professor Barker sounds the keynote of one group when he argues 
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that while the church is “part of the federal nature of the community,” 
it is distinct from other institutions “in virtue of its own permanent 
and peculiar nature.” Its mission is determined by the fact that it is 
the custodian of the Word of God; its character and strength flow 
from the fact that it is permeated in a special way by the Spirit of 
God. Professor Aubrey reinforces this argument by placing it in a 
philosophical and broader sociological setting. He sees that the “peren- 
nial concern” of the church is “with ultimate values” whereas other 
institutions concern themselves with the relative values involved in 
changing situations. The church’s function in society, then, is to keep 
other institutions from becoming attached to transient values as though 
they were ultimate. Also, it is obligated to deny to any other social 
structure (nation, for example) the right to pronounce on the char- 
acter of ultimate values. Dr. Douglass is in agreement with this gen- 
eral position, insisting that the victory of the church “will lie in its 
continuing confidence in the force and relevancy of its message applied 
to particular situations, in no one of which is it ever wholly successful, 
but in no one of which does it ever wholly fail.” 

The Marquess of Lothian, while starting from the same center as 
the men just referred to, that is, from the belief that the church’s 
supreme duty is to proclaim the love of God as revealed in Christ, 
moves in a wholly different direction. Dealing specifically with the 
problem of national sovereignty, he paints an unforgettable picture 
of its vicious influence ; he then argues that the Christian conception 
of love is the only cure because it alone can produce genuine com- 
munity among men; then, and for reasons that are not made plain, he 
insists that the church should not “‘advocate the creation of a federa- 
tion of nations today”; it should be neither militaristic nor pacifistic. 
But he does not tell us what the churchmen should do when a nation 
calls upon them to choose between these alternatives. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern reaches much the same conclusion as does the 
Marquess of Lothian. He argues that it is the church’s duty to bring 
about a qualitative change in existing world-relationships. Its gospel 
of love, freedom and personal responsibility, will transform the world 
order when these qualities permeate it; and no mere shuffling or re- 
alignment of nations can achieve the end of world peace apart from 
this inner transformation. True enough, and certainly commendable 
—but what is the individual churchman going to do when his un- 
regenerate country calls him to war? Of course, he, too, is sinful, we 
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may say, and ought not pretend a moral superiority to his fellows. 
All of which misses the fundamental point that he, as Christian, is 
called of God to the privilege and duty of love, and no nation or insti- 
tution can abrogate that call. Canon Raven, breaking with his col- 
laboraters, sees in the cross, in the willingness to suffer indignity rather 
than inflict it, the final answer to all direct and indirect appeals to 
force. 


IV 


The crucial difficulty in this attempt of non-Roman Christianity to 
state its case is its tacit adoption of supernaturalism. If some reader of 
these volumes were unacquainted with the field of philosophy of reli- 
gion, he might rightly assume that all Protestant thinkers are super- 
naturalists of one form or another. Not one of the contributors to 
these pages is an avowed naturalist in religious philosophy. Several 
(Horton, Bennett, Aubrey, Clarke, Morris, Monroe, Douglass, Cal- 
houn) dissent from the more radical positions of supernaturalism, 
and, at times, seem to be ready to attack it, but always refrain. 

The supernaturalism encountered is derived either from biblical 
revelation or from theological transcendentalism, or from both. A 
more careful critique reveals the fuller nature of the problem of super- 
naturalism. 

1. Biblical revelation, Some of the most eminent contributors 
(Brunner, Maury, Dibelius, Farrer, Wiesner, Boegner, and Lilje) hunt 
through the Bible for textual confirmation of alternate positions. For 
example, the validity of nations as belonging to the “order of crea- 
tion” is not clearly attested by the opening chapter of Genesis. The 
first evidence of nations comes with the incident of the tower of Babel, 
when the community of men is shattered by discord and differences 
in language separate them into different groups. Hence nations be- 
long to the “order of the Fall.” Therefore they are to be regarded as 
less desirable than the original community, yet more desirable than 
the anarchy of individualism. I am not dissenting from the conclu- 
sions reached—they make a measure of sense. But I do protest against 
the attempt to demonstrate the validity of the conclusions by wringing 
them from the childlike traditions of a primitive people. The theo- 
logical concept of “orders” has much philosophical and theological 
merit, but the culling of biblical incidents, events and texts to prove 
the validity of the concept is of a piece with the ancient and dis- 
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credited practice of preachers who selected their texts by shutting their 
eyes, opening the Bible, and placing a finger on the page, trusting in 
the guidance of God to make a happy selection. Protestants have never 
solved the problem which Luther saw and dodged by resorting to a 
distinction between the Bible and the Word of God in the Bible. Yet 
many of these eminent scholars, unquestionably acquainted with the 
entire tradition of historical and critical biblical scholarship, which 
not only assumes, in the nature of its investigation, the historical, cul- 
tural and philosophical relativity of the books of the Bible, but also, in 
its conclusions, demonstrates the validity of that assumption—many of 
these scholars continue the “revealed word of God” tradition, which 
has hampered biblical research since its inception. 

But I am protesting against more than method. The conclusions 
reached play directly into the hands of the “princes of darkness.” 
Study again the conclusion reached regarding the status of nations in 
the will of God. They are far from perfect, but they are to be lived 
in until God brings them to an end. Yes, he purposes to bring them to 
an end some time; when, he alone knows; so, Christian, tend your tiny 
garden and speak kind words to your fellow men upon all occasions— 
unless the nation orders you to rise in its defense! If the issue were less 
serious, we might ignore the conclusion, which is precisely the con- 
clusion which a world gone mad with nationalism desires the Christian 
church to reach. Let it be said again both as warning and condemna- 
tion: even the devil can quote Scripture suited to his purpose. May I 
suggest, then, that a Christianity which rests upon a supernaturalism 
dependent, in turn, upon the Bible, cannot hope to order, will in truth 
confound, the confusion which now dogs Christian action. 

2. Theological transcendentalism. Consider some examples of this. 

(a) “The paradox of Christianity is that it calls men to the whole 
hearted services of God in the temporal order and at the same time 
strips all earthly goods of ultimate value.” The simple psychological 
and sociological fact is that a man cannot do this unless he is buoyed 
up by a martyr-complex. He may admit the relative, that is, incom- 
plete, nature of the objects and ends for which he strives, but to live 
for them significantly yet know they are insignificant in the ultimate 
ordering of things—this is impossible except in theological papers. It 
is deeply unchristian, too, because it makes of life a game in which 
man is to participate intensely yet knowing that after all it doesn’t 
really matter who wins, since the real purpose is exercise! 
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(b) “The Christian in particular should have no scruples about 
acknowledging the orders of society in this world, since he has no il- 
lusions about the real nature of the communities in question—they 
are of this world, that is, tainted with sin, and therefore questionable. 
If he knows that he has been set to such work within the orders by 
God, no disillusion can shake his conviction that God has called him 
to his work. For he knows the Lord of all orders, and also the true 
character of everything man-made which awaits redemption.” What, 
we inquire, is involved in “acknowledging the orders of society” and 
knowing “that he has been set to such work within the orders by 
God”? Apparently this form of transcendentalism is trying to gear in 
with the Christian’s desire to know what his religion calls upon him 
to do. Yet the call described in this passage is hopelessly ambiguous. 
The “orders of society” are to be accepted, sinful though they are; he 
is to “work” within them, for this is God’s will, yet he confidently 
knows that they and his work are, and must ever be, sinful until re- 
deemed by God. This view is so intent upon rendering and keeping 
man humble that it snaps the nerve of Christian ethics. It makes the 
work of men’s hands and the loyalties of their lives sinful, unacceptable 
things, fit only for a cosmic rubbish heap. 

(c) For Reinhold Niebuhr “the whole problem of the Christian 
faith and the common life” is that of establishing “tentative harmonies 
and provisional equities in a world from which sin cannot be eliminated 
and yet to hold these provisional and tentative moral achievements 
under the perspective of the kingdom of God.” This, manifestly, is a 
healthier ethical position than those suggested by previous quotations. 
In it transcendental reality is related to empirical reality in the cate- 
gory of judgment. 

Yet—and this is crucial—the only significant contact a man has 
with the transcendental is in this relationship of judgment. Not only 
is the judged person or action under its condemnation; so also is the 
one who makes the judgment. But judgments must be made because 
persons and plans are not evenly good or bad; they are better and 
worse. The Christian must decide for the better without becoming 
conceited about his own goodness. The truth undeniably contained in 
this appraisal becomes dangerous only when Niebuhr throws it into 
the logical form of a paradox in which the sinfulness of man and the 
goodness of God become irreconcilable opposites. I am aware that 
Niebuhr disclaims occupying this position, and that he mercilessly 
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castigates the “Christian pessimism” which he finds in current theolo- 
gies which do make the separation, yet there is certainly no ground in 
anything he has written for asserting that there is a bridge over the 
gulf that yawns between the sinfulness of man and the goodness of 
God. True enough, he insists that the Christian life is a tension be- 
tween the two, but the concept “tension” is devoid of precise content. 

The simple fact is that in paradox Niebuhr has picked an inade- 
quate and altogether unfortunate logical form for expressing his mean- 
ing. The concept of polarity would serve him much better. Polarity 
differs from paradox in at least two important ways: (1) For para- 
dox, differences are irreconcilable and no amount of increase in in- 
formation (or human goodness, in this case) can bring them closer 
together, differences being in kind, not in degree; for polarity, differ- 
ences are not less real in given conditions, but are less ultimate since 
increase in knowledge (or goodness) may reveal a supplementary 
rather than irreconcilable relationship between them. I understand 
Niebuhr to say that there are real interrelations between the sinfulness 
of man and the goodness of God; that it is possible for all men to live 
less as creatures of sinfulness and more responsive to the goodness of 
God than they now are, even though it is incredible that man should 
ever achieve the goodness of God. The use of the principle of polarity 
would make provision for the interrelations which Niebuhr describes, 
yet which are logically incompatible with the basic meaning of para- 
dox. 

(2) Another difference between these logical principles might be 
stated this way: paradox is dead polarity ; that is, when you abstract 
differences from the rich, full flow of existence you remove them from 
the very environment which keeps them in supplementary relation- 
ships. Reversing the formula, polarity is paradox in living form. Para- 
dox is the logical instrument which removes differences from their 
environment and hardens them into opposites; polarity is likewise a 
logical device for recognizing and indicating differences, all the while 
leaving them in their living form. Paradox paints the depravity of 
man and the glory of God as “still life”; polarity recognizes the evil 
of men’s ways and the grandeur of God but sees in human struggle 
the workings of God. This, I am convinced, is what Niebuhr intends 
to say. It is what moved Augustine to cry that he could not have 
found God had not God called him to the quest. If the human heart 
can hear (however faintly) and heed (however feebly) the call of 
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God, if it can judge itself and others as sinful in the light of God’s 
goodness, then only fidelity to a faulty logical instrument can denounce 
it as in constant “rebellion against God.” 

Fundamentally, paradox is the logical form in which supernatural- 
ism, whether in philosophy or theology, expresses itself. It invariably 
separates the constitutive elements by such a wide gap that nothing 
short of the miraculous grace of God can span it. However true this 
may be to the theological tradition of the Christian church it is none- 
theless deadly to ethical endeavor. The truth of this is abundantly 
attested in the volumes we have been considering. 

On the other hand polarity is the logical form used by naturalism 
as it seeks to order human experience. Naturalism is not mechanistic 
determinism (as several of the papers imply) ; it is, rather, a con- 
sistent attempt to keep differences (between ideal and action, for ex- 
ample) within the single area of human experience until develop- 
ments within that area may shed more light on the underlying nature 
of the differences. Only the casual critic of naturalism, so conceived, 
can see in this attempt anything remotely approaching conceit, much 
less “rebellion against God.” 

One thing is clear: although the besetting problem of naturalism 
is that of securing the emphasis upon depth in human life, super- 
naturalism has an even more serious problem in demonstrating its 
relevance to human problems. After twenty centuries of trying, hardly 
successfully, to make supernaturalism relevant, it does seem not inop- 
portune to suggest that we should follow the lead of contemporary 
philosophy (which spent twenty centuries in the grip of a one-sided 
idealism) and devote at least one century to trying to discover the 
deeper implications of naturalism. 


Marebatocleg 


SCHISM AND THE SACRAMENTS 
By THE EDITOR 


AN CHRISTIANS of various denominations properly meet 
together to celebrate the Lord’s Supper as one worshiping 
body, or is the Lord’s Supper an institution of such a nature 

that intercommunion is a meaningless if not a sacrilegious act? Is 
there really any body of Christian opinion outside the Church of 
Rome which holds that Christians may not lay aside their denomina- 
tional distinctions, assemble in one place, not as Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, but as followers of Christ, 
and unitedly eat the broken loaf and drink of the cup in remembrance 
of him who said, “This is my body, and this is my blood”? 

There is indeed a considerable body of just such opinion in non- 
Roman Christendom. It has existed for a long time. Only lately, 
however, has it come to general attention because no occasion previ- 
ously arose for celebrating communion outside of the regular denom- 
inational order. But now the movement for the unity of Christendom 
has released a strong desire in the hearts of Christians of many names 
to meet with one another not only in conference but in common wor- 
ship and in common celebration of the eucharist, and thereby testify 
to the profound unity which exists despite their sectarian separation. 

The subject of such intercommunion has been a matter of con- 
troversy ever since the disconcerting proposal was made at the Lau- 
sanne Conference on Faith and Order, in 1927, that a united com- 
munion service be held there. The proposal was ruled out of order. 
It had the immediate effect, particularly in the United States, of 
stimulating the holding of services of intercommunion on many less 
formal occasions when members of various denominations met to- 
gether in the interest of Christian unity. This feature of such gather- 
ings aroused considerable protest, especially in so-called Anglo-cath- 
olic circles of the American Episcopal Church. Such a service was 
held, however, in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, last summer, with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as celebrant. It was an Anglican service, 
open by special provision to all members of the Oxford Conference 
on Life and Work without distinction as to denomination. It was a 
service of open communion, not a service of inter-celebration. Even 
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so, it marked a departure from the regular procedure of the Anglican 
Church, and has met with sharp criticism on the part of the Anglo- 
catholic party in the church in both England and the United States. 
A similar service of intercommunion was later held in the Episcopal 
Cathedral in Washington, D. C., at which the Bishop of Washington 
was the celebrant. It too has provoked criticism and protest from 
the Anglo-catholic section of the Episcopal Church. 

Like the Church of England, the Baptist denomination, particu- 
larly in the United States, is divided in its sentiments on the question 
of communion. The Northern Baptists in general practice open com- 
munion, while Southern Baptists (with numerous exceptions) practice 
close communion and regard with disfavor even the occasional prac- 
tice of intercommunion. 


I 


The arguments against intercommunion and open communion have 
been drawn chiefly from the doctrine of the church, the doctrine of a 
valid ministry, and the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper itself. Stated 
very roughly, a church which refuses communion to any but its own 
members intends by so doing to assert one or more of three special 
claims: a special claim for itself as the true church; or a special claim 
for its ministry as a true and valid ministry, competent to celebrate 
the communion with an efficaciousness which does not inhere in its 
celebration by other ministries ; or a special claim for its conception of 
the meaning of the Lord’s Supper (for example, transubstantiation, 
the presence, the sacrificial theory, and the like) which it holds to be 
so integral to the eucharist that a church would practice deception 
if it invited those to communicate who did not hold the particular 
conception held by the administering church. 

These have been the main lines of argument adopted by those who 
oppose intercommunion, whether in the form of open communion or 
of inter-celebration. A new approach to the subject has now been 
made by the Archbishop of York who brings forward an argument 
which, so far as I am aware, has not found expression in any of the 
classic discussions of the Lord’s Supper. Writing in the Winter, 
1938, number of CurisTENDoM, he passes by every one of the argu- 
ments mentioned above and opposes intercommunion on the ground 
that, as a sacrament of the church, the Lord’s Supper is an act of such 
a nature that it is meaningless to celebrate it in disunion—it can only 
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be celebrated by a united body; it is the corporate act of such a body 
and where there is no corporate body there is no sacrament. Accord- 
ing to the archbishop, a service of intercommunion is thus an attempt 
of disunited persons to perform an act which, in virtue of their dis- 
union, they are incapable of performing. Such disunited persons, 
even though assembled in one place, are merely so many individuals. 
But the Lord’s Supper is not an individual, personal act, nor the act 
of a mere group of individuals, but a corporate act of the church in 
which the corporate body offers itself to God and receives afresh in 
the bread and wine the body and blood of the Lord. The individual 
as a member of the church participates in the corporate act of his 
church, and shares in the grace received, but the act is not his act, 
but that of the church, that is, the Body of Christ. Both open com- 
munion and intercommunion thus, in effect, stultify the sacrament. 

So argues Archbishop Temple, if I am able to understand his com- 
pact and difficult presentation. The argument is important, not only 
because of the great prestige of its author, but also because, so far as 
Anglicans and American Episcopalians are concerned, it is likely to 
displace the other arguments by which close communion has been 
defended and both intercommunion and open communion opposed. 
It is likely to displace them because it divests the issue of its implica- 
tions of sectarian bigotry which inhere in all the older arguments. It 
justifies close communion without making any claim for the supe- 
riority of a particular church, a particular ministry, or a particular 
doctrine. Supported by the archbishop’s argument, a church may 
say: We do not practice intercommunion, but that is not because our 
church or our ministry or our doctrine is more true and valid than 
yours, but because we are all in disunion; when we are united in one 
body, we shall then, but not till then, be able to practice full com- 
munion. 

Quite apart from its merits or demerits, this argument is difficult 
to grasp. It is difficult enough for Episcopalians, but it is far more 
difficult for non-Episcopalians. In the Spring, 1938, number of 
CHRISTENDOM Professor William Adams Brown, distinguished the- 
ologian, presents a very able paper in criticism of the archbishop’s 
thesis. Despite the great value of his independent argument, and the 
practical importance of his conclusions, I am not satisfied that Dr. 
Brown fully meets the essential argument which he essays to criti- 
cize. This is not strange, for Dr. Temple himself seemed to confess 
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that he found it difficult to state his argument with complete clarity. 
He was evidently wrestling with a new insight as to the meaning of a 
sacrament and what effect schism has upon the sacraments. Against 
such a background of difficulty my own critique is offered in all mod- 
esty, but with assurance that discussion is the surest way to under- 
standing. 

I wish to present my thoughts on the subject in the following order. 
First, I should like to interpret and expand what I take to be the 
essential point in the archbishop’s argument. Then I shall consider 
wherein Dr. Brown’s critique falls short of a satisfactory reply. Fol- 
lowing this, I shall raise and consider the question whether, assuming 
the archbishop’s conception of the Lord’s Supper to be correct, his 
application of it against intercommunion is logically sound. My 
thought will probably be found to be in substantial agreement with 
Dr. Temple’s conception of the eucharistic sacrament as set forth in 
his article, but in sharp divergence from his application of this con- 
ception. 


II 


The Archbishop of York makes a distinction between “spiritual 
unity” which is appropriately expressed through common prayers and 
hymns, and ecclesiastical unity. A sacrament, “where an outer sign 
is indispensable,” belongs to the ecclesiastical sphere as well as to the 
“spiritual” sphere. It belongs “to the complete life of the church— 
the Body of Christ—which has its outward and inward aspects.” “A 


sacrament is not a religious exercise like any other; . . . its distinctive 
value consists in its independence of all psychological conditions ex- 
cept the stark faith by which its benefit is received. . . . It is the cor- 


porate, nonindividual, selfless quality of the sacrament that is its dis- 
tinctive meaning and value, Feeling may come at times of reception; 
if it does, and when it does, it is very precious. But if there is none... 
the reality of the sacrament remains; for it is independent of me, 
being an act of the church.” 

By this “act of the church,” Archbishop Temple makes it clear that 
he does not refer merely to his church, but to other churches as well, 
including the nonepiscopal Free churches. To a Freechurchman who 
asks how the archbishop can defend close communion, he replies that 
he does not call in question the validity of the communion as cele- 
brated in other churches. “I am sure that in the sacraments of your 
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church God offers his grace to the members of that church. But the 
sacraments are part of the ordered life of the church, not devotional 
acts of individual worshipers. Consequently I cannot come to your 
church to receive the gift there, unless the ministrations of my own 
church are unavailable—not because I doubt the reality of that minis- 
try or sacrament, but because . . . [though] I am united with you in 
the fellowship of the spirit, [I am] not, alas, in the unity of his body— 
which is here the matter of special relevance.” 

In other words, we can sing together, we can pray together, we can 
do Christian work together, because these all are spiritual or ethical 
exercises which arise from spontaneous personal motivation and feel- 
ing and neither imply nor require any corporate act by the church. 
But we cannot act ecclesiastically together because, ecclesiastically, 
we are wholly separate from one another. In order to act ecclesias- 
tically together we must become one body. The sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper is an ecclesiastical act, that is, an act of the church 
(albeit it is also an act of worship), and therefore loses its distinctive 
character when performed in any other way than as an act “of the 
ordered life of the church.” A service of so-called intercommunion 
would indeed have value, the same value which it shares with a 
united prayer-meeting, but it would not be a true communion service, 
and would cause confusion and misunderstanding, as well as a feeling 
’ of pain on the part of those to whom such a use of the Lord’s Supper 
would be regarded as a falsification of the sacrament. Full com- 
munion among Christian people must therefore wait until Christians 
are indeed one body. To use the sacrament as a means to unity is to 
violate its essential character, and to obfuscate the church’s under- 
standing of its character. 


III 


Perhaps it will help us to understand the archbishop’s position if, 
instead of a service of intercommunion, we consider an interbaptismal 
service. Baptism, more obviously than the communion, is an act of 
the church. It is both an ecclesiastical act and an act of worship. It 
is the corporate act of receiving a penitent believer (I exclude infant 
baptism for the sake of simplifying the argument) into the church’s 
membership. It is not an individual act—the candidate does not bap- 
tize himself, he offers himself and is baptized. He is the subject of 
baptism, not the agent. That is, he is incorporated into the body, by 
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an act of the body, authorized by the Head of the Body. Let us sup- 
pose, now, that in the interest of the cause of unity a proposal is made 
for holding an interbaptismal service. Individual Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Disciples and 
others gather together in one place to baptize a penitent believer. 
Representative clergy from various denominations participate in the 
sacrament of the baptizing. To what body does this person so “bap- 
tized” belong? Has he been incorporated into any one of the churches 
whose members and clergy, as individuals, participated in his “bap- 
tism”? Obviously not. 

It will be answered, perhaps, that he was baptized into the Body 
of Christ—the universal church catholic. Ideally, this should be true, 
as it was true in the case of the Ethiopian eunuch, and of all New 
Testament baptisms. But where is that universal church catholic? 
How shall he proceed to take his place in it? He cannot find it; he 
can only find numerous churches from whose large number he must 
select one and ask to be received into it. What his so-called baptism 
should have accomplished has not been accomplished, namely, his 
incorporation into the visible body of believers by their corporate act. 
His so-called baptism was not the act of any church or any body at all, 
but was an action suspended in mid-air. It was not a true baptism, 
because the appropriate baptismal consequences did not flow from it. 
These consequences did not flow, because it was not a corporate act 
of the church—neither of the church catholic, which has no visible 
existence and therefore no functioning power, nor of any visible body 
which calls itself a church. It was an act of individuals who, in per- 
forming it, had separated themselves from the corporate bodies which 
authorize them to perform such acts. The “baptized” person must 
therefore again go through the essential baptismal act when he seeks 
admission to one of the existing churches. No doubt the physical rite 
performed at the interbaptismal service would be accepted in any of 
these churches and adopted constructively as its own act. But the 
essential thing in baptism is not the physical rite (albeit the rite is 
indispensable), but the actual incorporation or reception or initiation 
of the candidate into the church, which is Christ’s Body. _ 

. Those churches, like certain “open membership” Baptist churches 
in England, which treat baptism as a sort of declaratory act, con- 
ceiving it as a direct transaction between a Christian and the Lord, 
to be performed at any time, before or after uniting with the church 
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and without reference to the act of uniting with the church, seem to 
me to rob this sacrament of its essential meaning. Any conception of 
baptism which regards it as a detached act, commanded by Christ, 
and to be performed in pure obedience to him, without reference to 
its function in receiving the individual into the body of Christ, reduces 
baptism to a mere physical act, even though it is accompanied by a 
pious declaration of sentiments. 

Likewise the communion of the Lord’s Supper is not, according to 
the Archbishop of York, a physical rite of eating the bread and drink- 
ing the wine, accompanied by pious sentiments, but it is the corporate 
presentation of the living church to its Lord to receive the grace 
which unites its members as one body by the sacrament of the Lord’s 
own body and blood. Manifestly, as the Lambeth Conference of 1930 
said in its report, quoted by Dr. Temple, “the will and intention of 
Christians to perpetuate separately organized churches makes it in- 
consistent in principle to come before the Lord to be united as one 
body by the sacrament of his own body and blood.” That is to say, a 
sacramental act whose outward symbolism and inward meaning both 
imply the actual or potential unity of those who participate in it can- 
not be consistently performed except by a body which possesses such 
corporate unity. 


ive 


I have endeavored to state the archbishop’s position as clearly as 
possible, filling in certain hiatuses, making explicit certain implica- 
tions which, from a careful reading, I am sure he intends his words 
to carry. In addition, I have sought to illustrate his thesis in my own 
way, especially by presenting the analogous situation in regard to the 
sacrament of baptism. My hope has been to clarify his meaning for 
a wider range of Christian readers than, I imagine, will be appealed to 
by its author’s own highly compact presentation. If my interpreta- 
tion has been fair, as I earnestly hope, we are now in a position to 
consider the practical effects of the argument. But first let us ex- 
amine the critique offered by Professor William Adams Brown. 

It must be carefully noted that the archbishop ‘does not rest his 
argument upon any peculiarly Anglican claim concerning the church, 
or episcopal ordination, or eucharistic doctrine. It is here that Pro- 
fessor Brown seems to me to have failed to come to an understanding 
of the archbishop’s thesis. After quoting Dr. Temple’s argument in 
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full, he proposes to relate it “to those underlying convictions of the 
ministry which his [Dr. Temple’s] argument presupposes but does not 
explicitly develop.” The chief of these “convictions” to which Dr. 
Brown refers as underlying the archbishop’s argument, “has to do 
with the nature of a valid ministry and is a question of ecclesiastical 
order. The other has to do with the place of the sacrament in the 
Christian life, and is a question of the church’s worship. “The arch- 
bishop,” says Dr. Brown, “assumes that a decision of one of those 
issues—namely, that of the nature of the ministry—carries with it as 
a corollary the decision of the other, the proper administration of the 
sacrament as an act of worship.” 

I submit that the archbishop makes no such assumption. He is pre- 
senting an argument against intercommunion which cuts straight 
through the jungle of controversy over ministerial orders and rival 
doctrines of the sacrament, and rests upon the objective fact of the 
schismatic state of the contemporary church. Intercommunion is in 
principle impossible, he affirms, while the church exists in schism. 
This is not an Anglican argument at all, nor does it involve the special 
Anglican theory of the ministry. It is an argument which a Congre- 
gationalist or a Methodist or a Presbyterian could make as con- 
sistently as an Anglican. 

As a matter of fact, the argument by which the Southern Baptists 
in the United States defend their practice of close communion is, in 
its substantial implications, identical with that of the archbishop. The 
only assumption which this argument presupposes is that the Lord’s 
Supper is an institutional function of the church. And this assumption, 
I would add, allowing for different shadings of emphasis, underlies 
the regular procedure of all our nonepiscopal Protestant churches, as 
is evidenced by the safeguards with which the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper is surrounded by even the least liturgical of them. 

The archbishop’s argument is thus not a repetition of the well 
known high church contention that, because nonepiscopal clergy are 
not properly ordained, their celebration of the eucharist is invalid or 
irregular. No doubt Dr. Temple holds one of the several (!) ortho- 
dox views of the Anglican church on this matter, but he does not make 
it a part of the argument against intercommunion. He proposes a 
new argument. It is an zrenic argument for a practice which is gen- 
erally regarded as most unirenic. He isolates his argument from all 
other arguments and, without resorting to his own special ecclesias- 
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tical convictions or prejudices to justify close communion, insists that 
we are all compelled to practice it by the sheer fact that the church 
is divided into many sectarian churches. A divided church, the arch- 
bishop insists, cannot in sound principle practice intercommunion any 
more than it can practice interbaptism. The sharp point of this thesis 
did not, I feel, register deeply enough in Dr. Brown’s mind. 


Vv 


The irenic purpose of the archbishop’s thesis is confirmed by the 
position which we attributed to him above on behalf of his own 
church. He makes, in this connection, no claim of a unique status for 
the Anglican Church in relation to the other churches of our divided 
Christendom. That his church possesses certain features which it 
holds in trust for the united church when it shall emerge, he of course 
believes. But he does not suggest that the Lord’s Supper as adminis- 
tered by his church is more efficacious than its administration in other 
churches. Indeed, the whole drift of his article implies the opposite. 
Nor does he suggest the claim that the Anglican Church is the church, 
in any sense that exempts it from the common fate which has befallen 
the whole of Christendom. His church, like all others, is in schism. 

This is a very important admission in connection with the discus- 
sion of intercommunion. If the admission does not explicitly appear 
in the archbishop’s article, it is nevertheless a necessary inference if 
the argument is to be saved from the charge of disingenuousness. 
Manifestly, it would be disingenuous for an archbishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church to make Dr. Temple’s argument. From the Roman 
standpoint there is only one true church and all the others are in 
schism. And although there is an extreme Anglo-catholic position in 
relation to Protestant bodies which can hardly be distinguished from 
the Roman claim, the Archbishop of York does not take this position. 
Rome says: We are the church, you are in schism; there can be no 
intercommunion until you come back to the fold. The Archbishop of 
York says: We, like you, are in schism and there can be no intercom- 
munion until we are one body. In assuming that we are all in schism 
he reflects the official and overwhelming opinion of the Anglican and 
American Episcopal churches. Both these churches recognize and de- 
plore their own involvement in the schismatic order and disorder of 


Christendom. Fi 
I hardly need to justify this statement, but it is important that it be 
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left in no doubt. This was implied in the appeal to Rome made by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in his presidential address at the Oxford 
Conference on Life and Work, when he insisted that Rome come 
down from its dogmatic obsession with history and face realistically 
the objective fact that, however it came about, the Body of Christ is a 
divided body. The recent report of the Church of England’s Com- 
mission on Christian Doctrine, of which Dr. Temple is himself the 
chairman, unanimously declares that “if any are in schism, all are in 
schism, so long as the breaches remain unhealed.” 

I emphasize this fact because it is not generally understood by other 
non-Roman churches that, whatever special claims the Anglican 
Church may make on its own behalf, it does not claim exemption from 
the condition of schism in which Christendom finds itself. But I also 
emphasize it because it is relevant to the archbishop’s apologetic for 
close communion and his case against intercommunion and open com- 
munion. Let us restate his position freely but compactly: (a) All our 
churches are in schism; (b) there exists, alas, no such corporate entity 
as the Body of Christ competent to offer itself in the sacrament of the 
eucharist; (c) therefore, Christians belonging to our multiple schis- 
matic churches may not, apart from their own churches, presume to 
come together to celebrate the sacrament, inasmuch as they would 
be a mere assemblage of individual Christians, having no corporate 
body to offer; (d) but a schismatic church may properly celebrate 
the sacrament because it is a corporate body, albeit not the Body of 
Christ ! 

Does not this argument prove the precise opposite of the conclu- 
sion (d)? Does not a strict application of the archbishop’s logic re- 
quire the cessation of all celebration of the Lord’s Supper, including 
that in his own cathedral at York, until the church has become one 
body? On the basis of the conception of the communion which he 
holds, and to which, as I have indicated, I am favorably inclined, I 
do not see how a church which confesses that it is in schism can cele- 
brate the communion at all—if it celebrates it as a closed service. 
(I would not be wholly averse to such complete suspension of com- 
munion, if for no other reason than that it would keep our churches 
aware that none of them is, in the true sense, a Christian church, but 
only a schismatic organization of individual Christians.) Manifestly, 
the archbishop’s argument against intercommunion proves more than 
was intended, for it proves that the celebration of close communion 
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by the Church of England—or any other church in schism—is in 
principle unthinkable. 

Can a schismatic body do in schismatic isolation and exclusion 
what cannot be done by a group of fellow Christians who desire to 
transcend schism? The Church of England is not the Body of Christ 
—it and all the rest of our churches are living in schism. Dare the 
Church of England—or any other church—offer itself in the eucha- 
ristic sacrifice as the Body of Christ, and claim the grace which Christ 
offers only through the unity of his body? Such a suggestion would 
be highly repugnant to the archbishop and to any Anglican church- 
man. Only Rome presumes to make such a claim. Rome sees clearly 
that to admit that she, like all the rest of us, is in schism would make 
it impossible for her to celebrate the eucharist. Her theory of the 
eucharist, in that aspect now under discussion, is the same as that of 
the Archbishop of York, namely, that it is the sacrificial offering of 
the Body of Christ. And she does claim to offer the Body of Christ, 
which she holds to be the Roman Catholic Church itself. 

If now the Church of England, unlike the Church of Rome, does 
not, in the eucharistic sacrifice, offer itself as the Body of Christ, 
what body does it offer? If the answer persists that it offers the Body 
of Christ, then the question follows: How can you offer the Body of 
Christ when you are not in communion with the body—that is, when 
confessedly you are in schism? 


VI 


But the archbishop’s argument not only proves the exact opposite 
of his conclusion concerning the necessity of close communion, it sets 
open communion and intercommunion in an entirely different posi- 
tion from that which they are given in his article. Instead of these 
forms of communion being empty imitations of the sacrament of 
the eucharist, the argument strongly suggests that the only kind of 
celebration which even approximates a true sacrament is some form 
of intercommunion. I willingly concede that both open communion 
and occasional intercommunion fall short of the full meaning of 
the sacrament. But I am bound to say that neither falls so far short 
as does the close communion of the church of which Dr. Temple is 
an archbishop. If open communion and intercommunion stultify the 
meaning of the sacrament, schismatic communion stultifies it still 
more. It is only in this freer celebration that the Lord’s body may be 
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even constructively “discerned.” It is not discerned, but is denied, in 
close communion, which the archbishop defends. Close communion 
involves an absolute and repugnant contradiction; it offers a substi- 
tute body in place of the Body of Christ, an act which, in principle, is 
an affront to the Head of the Church. 

The archbishop’s fundamental conception points positively to open 
communion. An open communion would indeed be an incomplete 
communion. It could not offer the Body of Christ, but it would offer 
itself as an earnest of the Body of Christ which it devoutly yearns to 
offer but is forbidden by the unhappy divisions in the body. Such an 
offering would be constructively and intentionally a true sacrament of 
the true church. For although it would lack much, it would point 
definitely toward the attainment of that which is now lacking, 
namely, the unity of the Body of Christ. A closed celebration, that 
is, a schismatic celebration, stultifies the sacramental character of the 
communion, but intercommunion and open communion are both a 
confession of the evil of the existing schism and a pledge to attain the 
unity of the body so soon as the way to its attainment is opened up. 
Those who participate in it would thereby “discern the Lord’s body,” 
not indeed as a present reality, but proleptically, as a goal to be at- 
tained, of which the communion would be an earnest and a foretaste. 

Thus a free communion is potentially a true celebration, even 
though there exist at the moment of celebration no objective Body of 
Christ to be offered. Such a service is indeed, as the Archbishop of 
York maintains, a contradiction; but it is the kind of contradiction 
which our Lord had in mind when he said, “The hour cometh, and 
now is.” The unity of the body which intercommunion envisages is 
indeed a future unity: we look forward to it; repentant for the sin 
and scandal of our divisions, we pledge ourselves to bring about the 
unity of the body as God gives us the vision and the means. And be- 
cause its future realization is so vividly presented in the act of inter- 
communion, we are able to affirm the future as though it were a 
present reality and to offer in the sacrament the body that is to be 
as though it were already here. This all is congruous with that Chris- 
tian faith which lays hold upon things that are not and cherishes them 
as more real than things that are. 

I cannot help suspecting that this was what Lambeth meant when, 
in the statement which Dr. Temple quotes, it emphasized “the will 
and intention of Christians to perpetuate separately organized 
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churches” as the thing which makes intercommunion “inconsistent.” 
It seems rather strange that the archbishop should have taken this 
Statement as supporting his argument against intercommunion, and 
especially that he should have applied it in favor of close commun- 
ion. To me it says the precise opposite in both these directions. It 
implies the impossibility of sectarian communion, and it implies the 
possibility and desirability of intercommunion where “the will and 
intention” is not to perpetuate our separate churches but to transcend 
them and to become one body. 

But no doubt must be left in any mind as to the importance of the 
archbishop’s conception of the Lord’s Supper as indissolubly con- 
nected with the unity of the Body of Christ. The inferences drawn 
from that conception may be disputable, but the conception itself is 
of the substance of the Christian tradition. In calling attention to it, 
even in a fashion that has provoked argument, Dr. Temple had made 
the relation of schism to the sacraments a matter of central concern 
to the Christian conscience. Our sectarianism has played havoc with 
the sacraments. A broken church means a broken and incomplete 
sacrament. This is true of baptism no less than of the Lord’s Supper. 
Our schisms have robbed baptism of its full sacramental meaning by 
making it either the initiation into a schismatic body or a sentimental 
act, instead of the sacramental act of the Body of Christ in receiv- 
ing new members into itself. It has similarly reduced the Lord’s Sup- 
per to a sentimental act of individual memory, instead of the sacra- 
mental act of communion of the whole Body of Christ in which each 
member participates. The broken body, symbolized by the breaking 
of bread, is—strange paradox—the united body of the church! The 
broken bread spells the unbroken body. It can be received only by 
the unbroken body. And a church in schism can receive it in truth 
only as it deliberately and by conscious intention confesses the incom- 
pleteness of its offering so long as it is in schism, and enlarges its com- 
munion beyond the boundaries of its own sect, so as to embrace, 
potentially, all those who belong to the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘The Lord’s 
Supper belongs to the church’s catholicity, it is a function of catholic- 
ity, and it cannot be fully complete until its every celebration is an 
act of a church that is holy and catholic. 
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pose that the problem of war, and our relation to it, can be solved within 
either a generation or a century. While the reviewer for the past twenty years 
has occupied a different position from that which is taken in these volumes, 
he has been deeply impressed by the unanimity with which these writers, each 
proceeding from a different starting point, have reached a single conclusion. 
That conclusion is that the United States lost its way in 1914 by departing 
from its traditional policy of neutrality. Professor Tansill’s volume, scholarly 
and thoroughly documented as it is, charmingly brings together memoirs, 
newspapers, congressional hearings and diplomatic correspondence, collected 
over a decade, and reaches the conclusion that notwithstanding President 
Wilson’s statement in August, 1914, that “we must be impartial in thought as 
well as in action” as between the European belligerents, we followed almost 
from the first a pro-British policy. Whether this fact is to be attributed largely 
to the common cultural heritage of Britain and the United States, or to the 
strongly pro-British sympathies of President Wilson, Ambassador Walter Hines 
Page and Colonel House, or to the fact that the United States was the one 
great neutral power capable of supplying the mistress of the seas with badly 
needed materials, or to the fact that in order to carry on this trade the United 
States must devise some plan for first supplying the Allies with credits and 
then of floating their loans—whatever the reason, or reasons—we did almost 
from the first and almost consistently thereafter until our entrance into the 
war pursue a pro-Ally policy. This was true notwithstanding the sincere at- 
tempts of William Jennings Bryan to hold us to a course of genuine neutrality. 
As a consequence, munitions of war to the value of $2,187,948,799 were 
exported from the United States to the Allied powers between August, 1914, 
and March, 1917. Indeed, “thanks to huge importations from America the 
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British army was able to stage the long-heralded drive of 1916.” As Sir Ed- 
ward Gray was frank enough to state in his memoirs: “It was better . . . to 
carry on the war without blockade, if need be, than to incur a break with the 
United States about contraband and thereby deprive the Allies of the re- 
sources necessary to carry on the war at all or with any chance of success.” 
Mr. Tansill presents conclusive evidence that big business, particularly the 
house of Morgan, exerted a steady pressure upon the government to follow a 
pro-Ally policy. At the same time our exports of iron and steel leaped from 
$251,400,000 in 1914, to $1,133,700,000 in 1917; and the rate of return of 
iron and steel companies in the United States rose from 7.4 per cent in 1915, 
to 28.7 per cent in 1917. 

The “supreme crisis in the story of American neutrality,” in Professor Tan- 
sill’s opinion, came when we decided that, although a single shot might de- 
stroy a submarine and although Britain had ordered submarines to be fired on 
or rammed at sight, still a German submarine had no right to fire on an 
armed belligerent merchantman with Americans on board. Such a de- 
cision, if acquiesced in by the German government, would have had the prac- 
tical effect of using American passengers to protect Allied shipping against 
German attack. Chief responsibility for this policy must be borne by Mr. 
Lansing, Walter Hines Page, Colonel House and the President himself. 

Borchard and Lage, in their volume, challenge not only our partisan war 
policy but also the whole post-war attempt to speed up the peace movement 
by substituting a so-called “collective security” for our traditional neutrality. 

Indeed, they would insist that “in spite of the quest for formulae, there does 
not seem to be any short-cut to peace. That is a condition which must be 
carefully nurtured in the soil of contentment, confidence and mutual respect. 
The effort to organize collective armed intervention for peace can never 
achieve peace.” “A strong neutral is the trustee for civilization in a shell- 
shocked world.” And as for the United States, “the demand that the United 
States abandon its neutrality and trust its fate to pacts contemplating peremp- 
tory action to ‘enforce peace’ . . . is the policy that has inflated American 
armaments and produced a military budget of a billion a year.” 

Herring’s little volume advances the thesis that we are now proceeding along 
the same course that led us into war in 1917. He finds within the past six 
months some forty-five statements, official or semi-official, which indicate that 
our course is again away from neutrality and—so to war. 

The three volumes are in agreement that our departure from a policy of 
neutrality, since 1914, has led us away from peace. They agree, likewise, in 
placing much of the responsibility for our entrance into the war upon the 
pro-British conduct of Lansing, Page and House as well as the President. And 
they agree in crediting William Jennings Bryan with a clearer appreciation of 
the value of genuine neutrality and a more prophetic insight into national 
policy than either of these others. 
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At least the first two of these volumes should be read by all serious students 
of American foreign policy and by all those seriously concerned with the 
problem of world peace. Some will close these books with a feeling of dis- 
illusionment, if not of despair; but no thoughtful person will be sorry he 


d them. 
ais 4 En Larox 


EXPLORING WAYS TO PEACE 


Tue Srupy or INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE Unirep STATES, SURVEY FOR 1937, by 

_Eprrn E. Ware. Columbia University Press, $3.50. aid 

PROBLEMS OF THE PaciFic, 1936, by W. L. Hotianp and Karte L, Mitcuety. University 

of Chicago Press, $5. 

OR seven years the international situation has been growing steadily and 

rapidly more alarming, until now all the nations of the world are engaged 
in an arms race of unprecedented scope and intensity. Heretofore, such arms 
races have ended in war, and today the expectation of another and greater 
world war is almost universal. The war may come. Yet the two books here 
considered offer much hope for the ultimate future. 

The Study of International Relations in the United States enables one to 
gauge the enormous amount of study and effort which are being devoted to 
the understanding and improving of international relations. It is a large 
volume, packed with concise accounts of the labor of hundreds of groups and 
agencies. 

The first chapter describes the work of the many foundations and councils 
which deal with foreign affairs; the second chapter sets forth through sixty 
pages the vast amount of research which is under way in government depart- 
ments, business organizations, universities and other bodies. The research or- 
ganizations of many universities and institutions, such as the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, are described in detail and the chief 
library facilities listed and described. 

The chapter on formal education in international subjects gives a pros- 
pectus of each of the special schools, and includes statistics on curriculum 
studies indicating that more than 500 college courses are conducted in inter- 
national subjects. Some 70 doctoral dissertations are accepted each year. 

Other chapters enumerate the special studies being conducted by a multi- 
tude of groups in Latin-American relations, Canadian-American affairs and 
the relations of the Pacific Area. Then a group of three chapters deals with 
the myriad agencies for adult education in international relations. The so- 
called peace organizations are all catalogued, the varied work of the religious 
bodies explained and the methods used in adult education expounded. 

Finally, the channels of contact with other peoples are listed and the history 
of many great international associations briefly set down. One cannot examine 
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this vast compendium of information on efforts to create understanding of the 
international world in which we live without feeling that the world govern- 
ment of the future is being born. 

One of the organizations about which one learns in Miss Ware’s book is 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, an organization which now has councils in 
each of the Pacific nations, including Russia. In addition to a continuous 
program of research and publication, this institute holds once in three years 
an international conference at which its members discuss for days all the issues 
which are disturbing and dividing the Pacific nations. Far from eschewing 
the controversial issues which are leading to war and wholesale devastation in 
the Pacific area, the members wrestle with them directly, from a basis of pre- 
pared “data papers” in which the representatives of each nation attempt to 
give the facts as they see them. Problems of the Pacific, 1936 is an account 
of the discussion of the sixth such conference, held at Yosemite, California, 
in 1936. 

This volume surveys the acts and policies of the United States which have 
affected the Pacific region, especially our monetary and trade programs and 
the status of the Philippine question. It is significant that the American mem- 
bers of the conference were not able to explain our great naval building pro- 
gram in terms of abandonment of the Philippines and withdrawal from the 
trade of the Orient. 

At the Yosemite conference the round tables went deeply into Japan’s in- 
ternal economic situation and into the causes, nature and extent of the great 
export trade boom in Japanese goods which has caused such world-wide 
alarm. Other sections of the conference examined the results of planned 
economy in Russia, Soviet foreign policy and the Soviet’s position in the Far 
East. The conferees found no evidence of aggressive intent on Russia’s part 
and concurred in the belief that communism could not be successfully ex- 
ported from Russia to other countries. It was agreed that communism could 
arise elsewhere only after the failure and collapse of the capitalistic system. 

Though held before the current attempt of Japan to conquer China began, 
the conference recorded enough evidence of reconstruction in China to explain 
Japan’s fear that China was becoming strong and unified. The delegates, too, 
could find no justification for Japan’s policy in China on the ground of a 
developing “red menace.” On the contrary, they held that the achievements 
of the communist governments in China compared favorably with those of 
the Nanking government and that the policies of China’s “red” governments 
were more socialist and liberal than communist. 

The chapter on “Changing Balance of Political Forces in the Pacific and 
the Possibilities of Peaceful Adjustment” indicates that among the conferees 
belief in the inevitable necessity of collective security was strongly held. The 
conference members believed that unnecessarily harsh trade restrictions against 
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Japan had helped to provoke Japan’s thrusts on the continent, but rejected 
the thesis that Japan or any other nation could attain any guaranteed access 
to the world’s raw materials. The delegates recognized that the nations were 
not yet ready to pool their forces to forbid war and to regulate change without 
it, but they saw no way by which such international action could finally be 
avoided. A British delegate could find “no basis for peace so long as there can 
be neutrality when a crime is committed.” A French member voiced his un- 
shaken conviction that “willingly or not, under the irresistible pressure of 
reason or truth, under the imperious drive of the need of insuring self-defense 
by mutual assistance, the peoples of good will, the nations of peace, which are 
the immense majority of the planet, will have to unite their efforts to organ- 
ize this collective security, which is the guarantee of all.” 

Both of the volumes under review are of unusual value for reference. If 
one wishes information about any periodical dealing with world affairs, the 
Ware book will supply it—along with the titles of scores of books and disserta- 
tions on a great variety of topics. 

Similarly, Holland and Mitchell include in the latter part of their book a 
dozen important documents. Every chapter of their work is a careful synthesis 
of many views, and the book leaves the reader with a feeling that every thesis 
had a chance to prove its truth and validity at the Yosemite conference. 

The two books prove indisputably that we shall not be caught napping by 
another world war, as we were by the last one. We shall not be amazed and 
unable to understand how such a stupendous event could occur. As a people 
we are making a great and sustained effort to understand and deal with the 
world forces which threaten to destroy us all. 

The test of all our study is yet to come, for no amount of information will 
contribute to the establishment of a stable world unless it is accompanied by 
a determination to give steady support to institutions and agencies promising 
a reasonable degree of law and order to a chaotic, lawless world. 


D. F. FLemine. 


REHABILITATING THE GOSPELS 


Tue Vauipiry oF THE GospEeL Recorp, by Ernest F. Scorr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


$2 
A impression has gone abroad that recent critical study of the Gospels 
leaves little residue of historical facts within them. In some cases the 
impression is justified, in others it is exaggerated. The “Christ myth” school, 
with its denial of all reality to Jesus, has made little headway among trained 
students. Form criticism is not primarily a tool of testing veracity. Some of 


its exponents, however, have entered also the field of historical verification 
with rather negative results. 
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In his latest book Professor Scott does not attempt to sift out in detail the 
historical or unhistorical. He rarely deals directly with a single incident or 
saying. He is not concerned with the authorship of this or that passage. In 
fact, he admits that “we have not the ipsissima verba of Jesus” in the Gospels. 
“There is not a single episode in their record of which we can be entirely 
certain.” He aims rather to indicate the general considerations which point 
to the historical validity of the Gospels as a whole and to muster the grounds 
for assurance of the reliability of the process of transmission behind them. 
The Fourth Gospel, he admits, is in a different class. 

His book therefore is an argument for the thesis that the Synoptic Gospels 
are in the main historical. The disturbing, vitiating, unhistorical features of 
the Gospels are sometimes admitted, but only to point out the compensating 
elements. If a saying of Jesus exists in different forms so that we cannot be 
sure of its original wording, the differences are proof of its original historical 
occurrence and of the fidelity with which the church preserved it. This kind 
of argument is characteristic of the method of treatment. No matter how 
congenial his thesis is to apologetic theological interests, Professor Scott en- 
deavors to base it purely upon historical evidence and inference. 

It has been claimed, for example, that since the Gospels were written with 
a religious purpose they are interpretations rather than history, theology 
rather than the record of actual events. They are admittedly media of a reli- 
gious message, but Professor Scott claims that all history is interpretation and 
that the interpretation is here subordinate to the factual record the Gospels 
embody. 

It has been claimed again that the Gospels were used for public worship, 
and hence were made edifying and relevant to contemporary life. They are 
said also to represent the interests of the community, indeed to be actually 
the creation of the church. In answer, this contention is turned to support the 
Gospels’ validity. The community the Gospels represent is not the later but 
the earlier community. That community, so far from inventing the tradition, 
is probably merely transmitting it. Much in the record cannot be shown to 
suit the church’s own interests and hence was not invented ; it suits the actual 
life of Jesus. If it was retained in public worship, its fortune was less pre- 
carious than if it had remained in the custody of private persons, and its ac- 
curacy would be insured by publicity and repetition. 

Again it has been claimed that the gospel material was cast into definite 
forms and that these forms are obviously pragmatic in intention and artificial 
in character. Professor Scott draws just the reverse conclusion (as usual) from 
this feature. The form shows that the content was not imaginative but real ; 
it was employed by the church “deliberately to put a curb upon its own 
fancy.” The form shows that there was selection, and among other reassuring 
motives of selection suggested emphasis is laid upon the early, though quite 
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modern-sounding, concern of the church to ascertain and present the exact 
data of history. 

These are examples of the consistent and continuous method and character 
of the whole book. Form criticism is not the direct object of attack ; its serv- 
ices are recognized when they can be used for the author’s purpose, but its 
results are elsewhere described as premature or misleading. Dr. Scott ap- 
parently believes that written fragments immediately precede our Gospels 
rather than tradition still in the oral stage. Here as elsewhere he throws out 
tantalizing general suggestions without stopping to elaborate them. 

In conclusion we may say—using the author’s favorite method of conces- 
sion—that while much that the book contends for is probable, and the skeptic 
and the student exposed to modern criticism on the Gospels ought to consider 
the arguments carefully, too rosy a picture is presented of the close relation 
between the first events and our ultimate written record. Not in the miracles 
alone has exaggeration and transformation occurred. Nor would either the 
conservatism of the primitive church or its well justified assurance in dealing 
with a central authentic event have availed much to prevent considerable 
embroidery of detail. Generalizations, whether pro or con, as to the mentality 
of methods of early Christian treatment are at best highly speculative. No 
reader of this book can fail to admire the ingenuity and plausibility with 
which Professor Scott turns all to the support of his thesis, while still avoid- 
ing the appearance of mere conservative motivation. To sift conscientiously 
for oneself the validity or the fallacy of this persuasive rehabilitation of the 
Gospels as history will give many readers some hours of exacting discipline. 

Henry J. CApBurY. 


A REALISTIC VIEW OF LABOR CONFLICT 


Wuen Lazor Orcanizes, by Ropert R. R. Brooxs. Yale University Press, $3. 


T IS evident Mr. Brooks has not painted his canvas on Olympian heights. 
His timely and valuable book bears testimony on every page to a close and 
intimate knowledge of his subject. As a former officer and a present member 
of the American Federation of Teachers, equipped with penetrative insight 
and capacity for fair judgment, he has made a rare contribution to a field 
which needs just this approach. Because trade unions are so intimately con- 
nected with both power and money, it is difficult for people in general to take 
off their blinkers and face the issues involved. 

Yet we are left with the inevitable conclusion, after reading this book and 
ruminating on our experiences, that there is no way out of the present bitter- 
ness and obstructionism but by the slow and arduous route of educating 
people to think and reason. If this fails we may expect chaos. By persisting 
in wearing blinkers, by “emoting” instead of thinking, by refusing to learn the 
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lessons history teaches concerning cause and effect, action and reaction, we 
may stall all attempts to educate. Mr. Brooks realizes all this. He wears no 
blinkers. 

A Whitney case does not result in a movement to abolish Wall Street, bro- 
kerage houses and the structure of investment and speculation. We do not 
abolish courts when we find a dishonest judge. Yet a racketeer union gives 
rise to just such generalizing on the part of those who dislike the entire con- 
cept of self-organization and self-government by workers. Mr. Brooks is no 
babe in the woods. He knows human beings are not angels, whether they 
manage corporations or trade unions. And he does not veil and evade facts. 
He leaves the reader with the conviction that dishonesty and autocracy are not 
necessarily inherent in a system because certain individuals are dishonest and 
autocratic. 

Mr. Brooks has competently surveyed this complicated subject of labor 
organization. He has considered the effect of New Deal policies, he has shown 
in vivid detail how labor organizes as well as why. In his chapter on anti- 
unionism he deals also with the how and why of opposition. He knows all 
the tricks—the use of propaganda, of high pressure salesmanship, of winning 
the good will of the wife and teaching her how to use pressure, of the employ- 
ment of professional detectives and spies, not to mention agents provocateurs 
and strong-arms. A footnote on page 98 gives an appalling picture of the 
technique of anti-unionism employed in Harlan county, Kentucky, a picture 
which makes some of us more timorous humans wonder whether our democ- 
racy is not built on sand instead of solid rock. The accounts of some of our 
recent unpleasantnesses are frightening in their implications—the South Chi- 
cago shooting of picketers, the beating up of labor organizers by Ford “service” 
men, the stories of spies employed by Rand, General Motors and others un- 
folded by the La Follette committee. The chapter on strikes and strike- 
breaking is masterly and it, too, is frightening when we see all this strife and 
bitterness as part of a supposedly advanced Western civilization. 

The present conflict between the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. is expertly 
analyzed with due attention to its historical background. The author points 
out that “it signalizes a rapid increase in the intensity and scope of the process 
of transition which has been going on for nearly fifty years.” Industrial 
unionism must eventually win out because “the problem of the jurisdictional 
dispute must be met if the labor movement is to survive.” The author recog- 
nizes and answers some of the problems attendant upon industrial unionism 
in his chapter on “Union Administration.” He is careful to point out, more- 
over, that the C.1.O. is primarily interested in organizing the unorganized 
and not in urging industrial unionism to the exclusion of other forms. 

The charges appearing in our press from time to time concerning the 
autocracy of certain union leaders, their refusal to hold elections and to render 
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accounts of funds, make particularly interesting Mr. Brooks’ frank handling 
of “racketeering” among some unions. As a cure for these evils the author 
recommends among other things bonding of officers and examination of their 
expense accounts, freedom of discussion and criticism, frequent meetings, 
question periods, removing the officer from the chair during the discussion of 
affairs in which he is involved, appeal from the local to the national officers, 
appeal to other institutions such as the newspapers, impartial investigators, 
the courts, the district attorney, the legislature and governmental boards. He 
adds that ethical controls are also important and there are those “group moral 
codes which bind together the leader and the follower whether the institution 
is a management-controlled corporation or a leader-controlled union.” When 
one finds that form of racketeering which consists of a combination of the 
union leader and the employer for the purpose of terrorizing competitors and 
extracting gain from both the consumer and the worker, it is obvious that the 
public out of sheer self-defense must take an increasing interest in healthy 
labor relations. 

The material presented on company unions is good as far as it goes. The 
author does not discuss adequately the so-called “independent” union, the 
term used for the organization now supplanting the company union in certain 
industrial establishments which have had to abandon the latter because of the 
Wagner Act. It is questionable whether these substitutes, supposedly self- 
propelled workers’ organizations, are always as independent in either origin 
or maintenance as the term implies. 

In the chapter on ‘Political Action” the various reasons for labor’s increas- 
ing interest in political action are presented. Wage, hour and accident com- 
pensation laws; price regulations ; anti-trust acts; tax measures; social secur- 
ity—these and many other developments indicate the impact of a more and 
more complex system on the rights and privileges of labor. The possibility of 
embarking upon syndicalism, guild socialism, state capitalism or state social- 
ism is considered. Because, the author states, “the political effectiveness of the 
labor movement has been limited by its economic weakness,” unions are being 
more and more impelled toward political action outside their own economic 
spheres. He adds: “It is only within recent months that organized labor has 
indicated a conscious inclination to enter the lists as an important and inde- 
pendent political force.” 

Men like Robert Wolf, a far-sighted employer in the west coast paper indus- 
try, have been predicting for years that a political labor party would be the 
inevitable outcome of industry’s refusal to encourage workers to organize and 
thus to bring about the orderly conduct of industrial relations. ‘Farmer- 
labor” and other possibilities in organizing a labor party are considered by 
Mr. Brooks, and the conclusion is reached that “the membership of a new 
party should be solidly grounded in trade-union membership,” admitting 
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organizations of the unemployed and of farmers upon a federated basis which 
would not threaten the ultimate control of the organized workers. Mr. Brooks 
is a realist in recognizing the intense opposition which would be directed 
against the formation of a labor party. Besides all the cruder forms of strong- 
arm opposition, the movement would be assailed by “flattery, dinner parties, 
honorary chairmanships and an occasional kiss from the American equivalent 
of a duchess” (page Lady Londonderry and the ghost of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald!). 

Mr. Brooks has achieved a delightfully readable book packed with factual 
material and challenging opinions. Has anyone ever read a more realistic 
account of an annual stockholders’ meeting of a large corporation than is 
found on pages 315-316? It would be funny if it were not tragic in its impli- 
cations. The author of this book 7s a realist. He knows that all God’s chillun’s 
got horns as well as wings, and that owners, managers, trades union officials 
and workers are capable under certain circumstances of doing pretty much 
the same sort of thing, depending upon the degree of integrity of the indi- 
vidual. He knows, moreover, that “the machinery of government and the 
civil servants and elected officials who operate it do not exist in a social 
vacuum.” Finally he utters words of wisdom when he says: “Ultimately, the 
intelligence and education of the mass determine the success or failure of a 
democracy. The economic objectives of the labor movement are those which 
provide the physical conditions in which education may flourish.” 

Mary B. Gison. 


PREACHING AND TODAY’S ISSUES 


SuccessFuL CuristiANn Lrvinc, by Harry Emerson Fospicx. Harper and Brothers, $1.50. 

Tue Acts oF THE AposTLES IN Present-Day Preacuinc, by Hatrorp E, Luccock. 
Willett, Clark and Company, $1.50. 

Tue Gates or New Lire, by James S. Stewart. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.75. 

Wuat Has CurisTIANITy To Say? by E. R. Barry. Harper and Brothers, $2. 


HE publication of a volume of sermons by Harry Emerson Fosdick is in 
4 Era an outstanding event in the realm of religious literature. The twenty- 
five discourses in Successful Christian Living are worthy of study not only for 
their intrinsic value but especially as examples of the homiletics of a preacher 
who speaks from what Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones has characterized as “the 
most preeminent pulpit of the Christian faith in America, if not the world.” 
Several years ago in answering certain questions asked in connection with the 
preparation of the volume, Jf J Had Only One Sermon to Prepare, Dr. Fos- 
dick, in a few paragraphs, gave the key to his method of sermonizing. He 
stated that his idea of a sermon was “an animated conversation with an audi- 
ence concerning some vital problem of the spiritual life.” 
All of these twenty-five sermons fit into this pattern. Each one directly at- 
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tacks a real problem and discusses it with real people in a real way. In his 
discussion of his methods and ideals of preaching Dr. Fosdick further stated 
that he was not so much interested in arranging his thoughts logically as he 
was in arranging them psychologically, that a preacher must start where his 
congregation is in their thinking and lead them on from one step to another. 
It is highly interesting to notice his application of this principle. bic 

For example, there is the sermon bearing the challenging title, “The Dignity 
of Being up to Date.” It begins with a statement that people hate to be re- 
garded as back numbers and desire to be thought of as abreast of the times. 
Then Dr. Fosdick proceeds to make the arresting statement, “There is nothing 
new in sin,” and shows that one after another of the so-called ultramodern sins 
is as old as the hills. But this is not all. Along with this he brings out the 
thought that Christianity faces the future and by its very nature possesses “the 
dignity of being up to date.” 

The same principle is applied in a similar way in discourses like “Christian 
Attitudes in Social Reconstruction,” “The Peril of Privilege,” “On Being In- 
different to Religion,” “Six Paradoxes Concerning Trouble” and “Giving the 
Highest a Hearing.” One of the marked characteristics of Dr. Fosdick’s preach- 
ing is the fact that he knows what is going on in the mind of the modern man. 
He does not fight as one that beateth the air. His sermons are not flabby in- 
vertebrates. They have not only subjects but objects. At their center is a con- 
crete problem of the type which all of us must face in one way or another. 

To label Dr. Luccock’s book is difficult. It consists of between eighty and 
ninety brief studies on passages from the first eight chapters of the Acts—but 
“studies” is not a good word to use in describing them. Neither are they com- 
mentaries nor sermons, although they have a well laid, broad-based scholarly 
foundation and fairly scintillate with sermonic suggestions. Some of them are 
three pages long and others do not cover half a page. Bishop Quayle’s fine 
phrase, “pollen for the mind,” exactly and felicitously describes Dr. Luc- 
cock’s material. 

Dr. Luccock has a flair for titles. A few of them picked at random are: 
“The First Defeated Candidate,” “The Crooked Generation,” “A Conspiracy 
of Silence,” “Save the Status Quo,” “Reversion to Savagery,” “Crazy Logic,” 
“Cinderella” and “The Patron Saint of Liars.” It would not be hard to guess 
that the last of these refers to that New Testament character whose name was 
given to the “Ananias Club” of thirty years ago. The book is, moreover, rich 
in originally applied brief quotations from a wide range of reading. Contact 
with some of them will send the reader to the works from which they are 
taken. 

Another notable aspect of this book is its wealth of skillfully turned, thought- 
provoking epigrams. For instance, “Life began for Moses when he stopped 
strolling as a neutral observer and became a part of a struggle for justice and 
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human right.” Another reads, “The seat of the trouble is often a lightly worn 
allegiance which never strikes down to the deeper centers of the mind and the 
spirit.” 

Dr. James S. Stewart, the author of The Gates of New Life, is minister of 
North Morningside Church, Edinburgh. This book is his introduction to most 
American readers. Like Dr. Fosdick’s volume it contains twenty-five sermons. 
The discourses are all prefaced by texts which as a rule contain the central 
thought of the discourse of which they are an essential part. There is probably 
no better way of giving the “sermon-taster’ an idea of the homiletical ap- 
proach, the style and the content of this book, than to say that we have here 
the work of a preacher who in many ways reminds us of that other Scottish 
minister, A. J. Gossip. At first it is rather hard to discover the theology of these 
sermons, but after we locate the general position of the author we wonder why 
it took us so long to find it. Dr. Stewart is decidedly conservative, but that does 
not spoil his preaching for those who think in more modern terms. 

These twenty-five sermons lack some qualities which we have been taught to 
expect to find in homiletical literature. The social emphasis is not at all in 
evidence. Critical problems are apparently ignored. There is little of that text- 
ual exposition in which many British preachers have shown such masterly 
skill. On the other hand we find here warmth, glow, winsomeness, beauty of 
language and vigor of thought. This book comes from the mind and heart of 
a man who has intimately lived with the great masters of prose and poetry. 
Among the authors quoted or referred to are Browning, Tennyson, Hardy, 
Voltaire, Emerson, O’Neill, Stevenson, Whittier, Herrick, Francis Thompson, 
Cowper, Bunyan and Shakespeare. These quotations, however, are interwoven 
with the rest of the message with such skill and charm that they impress the 
reader as being an integral part of the material. Quoted matter dragged into 
a sermon by the hair of the head for purposes of display is an abomination. 
Dr. Stewart is master of the art of effective quoting. This phase of his homi- 
letics is worthy of careful study. Sermon XXIV, which is a tribute to George V, 
beautiful and impressive as it is, may impress some of us as savoring too much 
of the old-fashioned eulogy of royalty. We cannot help being grateful that 
these sermons have been republished in America. Along with an intellectual 
challenge we hear the haunting notes of the poet and prophet. 

Canon Barry’s book, What Has Christianity to Say? is not a volume of 
sermons, although it is easy to see, independently of the author’s statement in 
the preface, that some of the material was used in the pulpit in different form 
and arrangement. The question asked in the title is a challenge to fundamental 
thinking both on the part of the author and the reader. 

The first chapter is entitled “Theology and Politics,” a caption which at first 
is somewhat puzzling. One does not have to read very far, however, to discover 
that it has to do primarily with the relation of theological thinking to the tre- 
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mendous issues which today are shaking the world. Canon Barry says: “The 
questions which the church today must answer are no longer within its own 
control. They are being forced upon it from the outside—by communism, na- 
tionalism, fascism and all those other titanic forces which are smashing in the 
gateways of history and drawing all our lives into their conflicts.” He further 
states that Christianity is now confronted by a world which is repudiating its 
principles, that Christians are once more, as in the beginning, a “small minority 
in a world in which their axioms are discredited.” Under conditions so fright- 
ening and so familiar the church must not be satisfied with allegiance to the 
status quo. It must do its part in interpreting the trends of the times. =" 

The other chapter headings are “Faith and Fatalism,” “The God Christians 
Worship,” “What is Man?” “The Christian Standard” and “Standards and 
Compromises.” A book dealing with such topics is not easy reading, but the 
style is of translucent clarity and sparkling brilliancy. It contains hundreds of 
epigrams which tempt to excessive quotation. It deals not with extinct tradi- 
tions and dead shibboleths but with living issues. We live in the world of today. 
“This is our post and we may not desert it. We cannot attempt to reverse the 
clock of history. We must work within conditions as they are if we are to have 
any hope of changing them.” 

Lewis H. CHRISMAN. 


THEISM PHILOSOPHICALLY AFFIRMED 


Tue PurtosopuicaL Bases or Tueism, by G. Dawes Hicks. The Macmillan Company, 
$3. 

Tue Purosopuicat Basis or Mysticism, by Toomas Hyweti Hucues. Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, $3. 


NE is inclined these days, in view of more impassioned efforts, to consider 

the conventional philosophical approach to religious thought an out- 
moded method. Consequently the appearance of these two formidable vol- 
umes, each seeking in its distinctive way to establish anew the premises of 
philosophical theism, cannot fail to be arresting. 

As a piece of philosophical workmanship, Professor Hicks’ book, The Philo- 
sophical Bases of Theism, achieves high distinction. The author’s ability to 
focus his problem and to move directly and forcefully toward summary con- 
clusions that point to solutions reveals the touch of the master craftsman. It 
should be said, partly as a qualification, that he is at his best in critically 
evaluating alternative propositions, as for example in his pointed criticisms of 
the mystic’s procedure in the quest for God. Nowhere have I come upon a 
more apt and incisive critique of Rudolf Otto’s doctrine of the numinous. 

“The central affirmation of the religious consciousness,” says Professor Hicks, 
“is the proposition ‘God exists.’ That proposition raises at once the basal issues 
of any constructive philosophy of religion. Religious conviction in its purest 
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form is the assurance of a conscious relation, on our part, to a higher mind than 
ours; and on the part of human beings at large, to a higher than all, or, in 
other words, to a Supreme Mind transcending the whole family of dependent 
minds. . . . Can confidence such as this be rationally justified?” The most 
apparent obstacle to replying affirmatively to this question Professor Hicks finds 
in scientific naturalism, which presents a view of nature as being indifferent to 
man and his world of values. 

The author’s critical attack upon this view is directed toward what he con- 
siders its basic assumption, namely, that “ ‘nature’ (including under that term 
human agents and all that characterizes them) is a sum-total of interrelated 
objects, which in virtue of these interrelations are taken to compose or make 
up a whole.” “Does experience really warrant us in first of all distinguishing 
subject and object ; and, then, having made that distinction, in forthwith treat- 
ing the knowing subject as in like manner one of the objects of the known 
objective world?” he asks. This leads him to two observations: first, that the 
“conscious subject” stands over against the world of external objects, “as exer- 
cising in regard to it the quite peculiar function of knowing and willing.” And 
from this follows the assertion that “if by the term ‘nature’ be meant the sum- 
total of objects, then we shall be compelled to distinguish between ‘nature’ so 
understood, on the one hand, and the sum-total of reality, on the other’—a 
reality inclusive of the conscious subjects and this sum of natural objects. This 
intelligible world, however, is not just “the sum of natural objects plus con- 
scious subjects. . . . The interconnected system of reality involves a correlation 
between these of a far more intimate kind than that of mere juxtaposition.” 
Professor Hicks resolves this problem of mind and mechanism by affirming the 
postulate of idealism that this sum-total of reality is one intelligible system in 
which the significance of the function which mechanism has to fulfill is sub- 
ordinate to that of mental life. The conclusion follows that mind is basic in the 
structure of the world, thus giving it intelligibility and meaning. 

The problem of how man comes into a knowing relationship with God is 
then confronted. The appeal to religious experience, as a path to certainty 
concerning this relationship, is critically considered, with the conclusion that 
such dependence upon feeling, however urgent, cannot provide adequate 
criteria. “Subjective certitude and objective certainty,” says Professor Hicks, 
“are not the same thing; a person may be absolutely convinced of the reality 
of what he conceives has been revealed to him; but the irresistibility of his 
private conviction does not in itself suffice to establish its truth.” To achieve 
knowledge beyond this sense of certitude, the author continues, one must 
pursue more logical methods. Recourse to the cosmological argument leads 
him to conclude that “the realm of nature is not the whole of reality, that the 
existence of nature, being contingent existence, is dependent upon a mode of 
being that is not contingent but necessary. In itself, however, the argument 
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throws no light upon the character of this absolutely necessary being. It pre- 
pares the way for theism; but it does not, in itself, entitle us to assert that the 
self-explanatory ground of nature is a conscious mind or personality. And I 
do not think there is any purely speculative argument that will avail to estab- 
lish that [italics mine]. We have got now to proceed empirically, by examin- 
ing, namely, the various facts and aspects of nature, inclusive of man, that fall 
within the sphere of our observation, and by detecting, if we can, the indica- 
tions they afford of the kind of reality upon which they depend.” 

In turning to the empirical quest for God, Professor Hicks undertakes to 
reconstruct the teleological argument. Two sets of facts of singular impressive- 
ness he observes are, on the one hand, “the adaptation of nature to life, and 
more especially to the life of man; and, on the other hand, the peculiarities of 
the living organism. . . . It is unquestionable that the conditions of inorganic 
nature on this planet, at least, are extraordinarily well adapted to the require- 
ments of living organisms in their nature and growth.” Furthermore, “if we 
survey the course which evolution has taken in our comparatively small region 
of the cosmos, it becomes apparent that it has been in a significant direction. 
. .. Let ‘nature’ be as unconscious as you please, the stronger is the suggestion 
that the marvelous ‘adaptations’ which pervade ‘nature’ must be the deliberate 
designs of One who neither slumbers nor sleeps.” 

If criticism were to be made of the author’s treatment, it should be directed, 
not against his orderly and essentially sound attempt to reduce basic arguments 
to questions of empirical fact ; but against the magnitude of his claims set down 
as conclusions. The evidence which he rightly advances, from observations of 
the organic world, certainly seem to warrant confidence in a working aware- 
ness of a reality not ourselves, sustaining and fulfilling human life. But one 
who chooses the empirical path, needs to recognize its epistemological limita- 
tions. Failure to show proper restraint here reduces the force of what is 
claimed as empirically established. 

The voluminous work by T. Hywell Hughes, principal of the Scottish Con- 
gregational College and lecturer in Edinburgh University, while it purports to 
treat The Philosophic Basis of Mysticism, gives more than half its pages to 
considering psychological problems of mystical experience. It should be said, 
however, that the author’s own moderately critical treatment is to be found in 
his philosophic chapters. One has the feeling, as one moves through this vol- 
ume, that its primary value consists in the summarizations of other pertinent 
works rather than in the author’s own contribution. 

The philosophical background of mysticism, says Principal Hughes, is an 
idealistic philosophy. Yet, “mysticism is reared on the faith that there is beyond 
and within the visible world of things an unfathomable depth of being which 
the power of thought on its discursive side cannot penetrate, but which can be 
realized in experience.” Accordingly, two problems emerge: The first arises 
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from the fact that almost all the mystics refuse to accept the usual idealistic 
theory of knowledge, insisting that there is a special organ or faculty for ac- 
quiring knowledge of the deepest spiritual realities. The second is closely re- 
lated to this, namely, that the mystics employ a dialectical method which differs 
from the ordinary logical process. These two problems set the task for the 
author’s philosophical analysis, although it is in his treatment of the first prob- 
lem that he deals most pointedly with “the philosophical basis of mysticism.” 

In answering the mystic’s claim to a special organ of divine knowledge 
above reason, Hughes seeks to resolve the difficulty by asserting that when rea- 
son is understood in its deepest and widest sense, this mystical reach beyond 
reason will be seen to be itself a rational venture. For “the most exalted ex- 
periences of the mystics imply awareness—and some element of conscious life 
which involves reason. They all contain some element of rationality. More- 
over, the flashes of insight, the deeper perceptions into truth and reality ... 
are not independent of reason. They are prepared for by mental processes ; 
they claim attention and are characterized by concentration. Contemplation, 
as the mystics understand it, is not the absence of thinking, but rather the 
narrowing down of the field of thought to one point so as to concentrate on 
this with greater intensity. Moreover, the vision when it comes is the product 
of ‘reason’ in the larger sense of the term.” It is when reason is identified exclu- 
sively with “the purely discursive process of reasoning,’ says Hughes, that 
differentiation of the mystic’s path from that of reason seems to be justified. 
For “the logical advance of thought cannot yield insight into the deeper real- 
ities.” Hughes resolves this problem by appealing to “the logic of the whole 
personality,” which may be understood to mean the intuitive approach to truth. 

I cannot feel that Principal Hughes has dealt thoroughly enough with this 
problem. At best his solution seems to result in the suggestion that because the 
mystic pursues this more total approach to reality, his quest may be considered 
valid as producing a kind of knowledge consequent to the procedure of revers- 
ing the discursive process. But it depends upon one’s metaphysical assumptions 
as to what is accomplished in this unified approach. The absolute idealist, who 
thinks in terms of the parts and the whole, normally interprets this reversal of 
discursive reasoning as a turning toward the divine reality of the Absolute, and 
therefore regards it as a bona fide course to attaining actual knowledge. This 
seems to be the author’s position. One who is not an absolute idealist, however, 
can see in this turning from the analytical approach to the unifying vision only 
a fruitful method of acquiring insight into functional and relational realities. 
It is the kind of insight that friend has in friend, lover, in lover, or mother, in 
her child, in contrast to the kind of knowledge of them which the physician or 
the psychiatrist has. 

One may not pose these two procedures, one against the other, and say that 
discursive reasoning gives us one kind of knowledge ; the mystic’s path, another 
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kind. One must say rather, it seems to me, that these two approaches must 
be kept continually related and interacting, since the one has the merit of deal- 
ing with the concrete fullness of events and realities, thereby producing wide 
awareness and flooding the mind and personality with data; while the other 
has the value of bringing such tension into this awareness as to focus it for the 


kind of specialized attention that yields knowledge. 
BERNARD EuGENE MELAND. 


BELOVED BARRIE 


Tue Greenwoop Hat, by J. M. Barriz. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.75. 

James Matruew Barrig, by James A. Roy. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.75. 

IR JAMES BARRIE’S work is done and the critics are busy appraising 
S it. Barrie himself apparently had determined that he would not attempt 
to influence this posthumous judgment by means of an autobiographical rev- 
elation of himself and the world as in his time. All that there will ever be, 
so his publishers declare, of J. M. Barrie’s autobiography is the series of per- 
sonal sketches entitled The Greenwood Hat. “Printed privately a few years ago 
for some of Barrie’s friends,” it is now presented to the general public with a 
brief preface by Earl Baldwin of Bewdley. 

The Greenwood Hat in so far as it is a memoir deals directly only with the 
author’s first three years in London, 1885-1887, when he was struggling for a 
foothold in the literary metropolis by writing hundreds of sketches and sub- 
mitting them to the St. James’s Gazette and other journals. Here is where the 
hat comes in. It was a top-hat, purchased on the very morning of Barrie’s 
arrival in London to lend dignity to the call which he proposed to pay to 
Frederick Greenwood of the St. James’s. It may be hoped that the hat served 
its purpose, but it soon passes out of the picture. Years later, however, the 
leather hat-box in which it had been kept turned up again, and in it was found, 
not the hat, but a sheaf of the newspaper articles by which the young candi- 
date for literary recognition had made his way. 

A score of these journalistic bits are here reprinted with comments. How 
extensively they have been edited is not just clear. They will serve to repre- 
sent Barrie’s apprentice work in spite of the fact that he has “tinkered at them 
extensively,” and the amazing observation is that there is so little discernible 
difference between the first Barrie and the last. Original sketch merges into 
autobiographical comment with almost no change of tone, and the impression 
grows that the career of this author is chiefly significant for the perfection of 
a craftsmanship which was all but perfect when first displayed. 

Barrie enthusiasts will be glad to add this collection of familiar essays to 
what has already been available in this mode. The personal reminiscences, 
slight as they are, with their glimpses of Meredith, Henley, Henry James and 
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others, and darting glances here and there at the literary scene during three 
decades or more, will be generally relished. 

The style of these passages is so essentially Barrie as we know him in his 
best and most characteristic work that it would seem childish and futile to 
quarrel with him for his employment of it. Lowell commented wryly that when 
Emerson talked of the earth he made it seem “one part pure earth, ninety- 
nine parts pure lecturer.” Certainly Barrie always talked of things as if they 
were merely subjects of sketches by Barrie; the substantial object tended to be 
enveloped by and lost in the style. When it is taken into account that Barrie 
was forever trying to get out of himself, so to escape the consequences of 
seeing things as they are, the disadvantages of the style are readily apparent. 
The author writes with great candor of the work of his younger self, James 
Anon: 

I note one odd thing about his early articles, that they are mostly written, 
though anonymously, as the experiences of himself. This is a sure sign that he 
was still groping for a method. By and by he nearly always assumed a character, 
writing as a doctor or sandwich-board man, a member of Parliament, a mother, 
an explorer, a child. . . . He did not know his reason for this, but I can see that 
it was to escape identifying himself with any views. In the marrow of him was 
a shrinking from expressing an opinion. On an occasion long afterwards when 
I had to do it I invented a M’Connachie to share the brunt. 

Nevertheless The Greenwood Hat is something more than an arrangement 
in Barriesque. However obliquely, the author does present himself to his 
readers as man-of-letters and (more or less) as man-of-the-world. And so he 
yields to his critics. 

As was to be expected, the first comers have been the panegyrists. Professor 
Roy, of Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, has not attempted a detailed 
biography, a task which, it may be gathered from the quotation on the title 
page, he contemns. He calls his book an appreciation, an attempt to explain 
Barrie “from within, that is to say, from within his work.” The author has 
one notable qualification for this task in that he is himself a native of Kirrie- 
muir in Scotland, which was more than Thrums. He is in a position to ex- 
plain Barrie in the environment which nurtured his dreaming boyhood, the 
town of his mother’s memories of the Auld Licht folk, which he never deserted 
even in absence, so that it can be said without more than rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, he “had never really been away from Kirriemuir at all.” 

Professor Roy is most successful in tracing the influences of Kirriemuir and 
of Margaret Ogilvy through the whole body of Barrie’s work. The account 
of the successive books and plays from Better Dead to The Boy David is a 
useful conspectus of a literary life, and the quotations are apt and enlighten- 
ing. But the hints of significant passages in the subject’s private life which 
could only be explicated in the biography which Professor Roy has disdained to 
write are often teasing and sometimes downright annoying. And the critical 
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sum scarcely adds up to the figure which is here set down. The book is too 
much the pious tribute to the honored dead, too much the moral eulogy to 
gain full assent for its critical pronouncements. 

Barrie neither fathomed nor sought to fathom the issues of life and death. 
His was not the art to give utterance to the tears of things. His mood al- 
ternated between a gentle mirth and a gentle melancholy, with undertones of 
a savage contempt for life and a bleak fatalistic grief. His constant search was 
for avenues of escape from life, which he disliked without being courageous 
enough to condemn. The realms which he discovered beyond life in the far- 
away, the long-ago, and the never-never, left him unsatisfied and uneasy. He 
might discourse eloquently on courage, but his life, which was a life in art, 
gave voice to a courage which was so near to despair that it is hard to dis- 
tinguish between them. It is Peter Pan who says, “To die will be an awfully 
big adventure,’ and the words are not those of a mature philosophy of 
courage. 

He must have been more aware of his shrinking from life than is generally 
recognized. Hence his assumption of the whimsical mode, and hence his re- 
sentment of the tag of whimsical. At a literary dinner in 1922 Barrie made 
the following comment on his art (I quote from Professor Roy’s version of 
his remarks) : 

Your word for me would probably be “fantastic.” I was quite prepared to hear 
it from your chairman, because I felt he could not be so shabby as to say “whim- 
sical.” . . . If you knew how dejected those terms have often made me. . . . Few 
have tried to be more simple and direct. I have also always thought that I was 
rather realistic. It is a terrible thing if one is to have no sense at all about his 
work. 

If this claim to realism is not to be dismissed as preposterous, it must be 
defended on the ground that at rare moments in the fantastic and whimsical 
show which Barrie presents in the place of life, human situations do emerge 
with power heightened by the sharp contrast with their surroundings. Ex- 
amples will readily occur to readers of The Little Minister, Dear Brutus, The 
Twelve-Pound Look, and even of The Boy David. 

Professor Roy’s book should remind the reader of many pleasant and not 
unprofitable hours spent in reading Barrie and in seeing his plays performed. 
The reader or playgoer who has enjoyed Barrie in his season must have many 
grateful memories of high entertainment, but he is not likely to feel that he 
has been given a profound insight into life. Barrie’s realism, indeed, is as 
slight as his philosophy. It is a disservice to his memory to urge an insupport- 
able claim. Yet it is entirely possible that Barrie will be among the immortals. 

In all the realms of art there is nothing finer and more to be cherished than 
a fine fairy tale. All the ages of the world have not produced enough great 
fairy tales to satisfy our avid and yet discriminating childhood. That latest 
created spirit of the authentic mould is Peter Pan, who must be considered at 
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least a likely candidate for the immortality of Jack the Giant Killer, Dick 
Whittington and Carroll’s Alice. Barrie gave to Peter the best that he had to 
give the world, and the world may not forget. 

Tuomas H. ENcuisH. 


THOMIST EPISTEMOLOGY 


Tue Decrees or KNow.ence, by Jacques Marirain. Translated by B, Watt and M. 
Apamson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $6. 
HIS is the most ambitious work to date of a thinker who admirably com- 
bines rigor and suppleness. The translators, despite their having adhered 
to the faithful and ugly, rather than the beautiful and faithless mode, there- 
fore deserve our thanks for their difficult labors. 

It is one of those works which, like the entire opus of Croce, strike one as 
being essentially about a scheme of classification, in the sense of having such a 
scheme as the underlying subject matter. This is not the sort of work in which 
you would primarily look for metaphysical doctrines as to the nature of space, 
time, matter, life, mind or spirit as such. It is empirical science, physics, 
mathematical physics, mathematics, the philosophy of nature, metaphysics, 
rational theology, mystical knowledge and the relations between them which 
form the subject of the book. This reflective approach is intended to provide 
Thomism with a “critique” of knowledge, the author maintaining, against 
M. Gilson, that Thomist realism can and should be “critical” realism, that is, 
face the question (which was Kant’s question) : “What value in the various 
degrees of the elaboration of knowing must we recognize in percipere and 
judicare?” 

Such an epistemology (for that is what it is) does not involve a relapse into 
subjectivism, because it is not “the conditions of the subject” and the synergy 
of its different faculties which underlie the argument, but considerations based 
on “the exigencies and essential needs of knowledge and philosophy” them- 
selves, in their hierarchical ordination and subordination. 

There clearly is no point in trying to reproduce here the extremely rich and 
complex schematization which comprehends nearly every problem of this 
order, from the significance for metaphysics of indeterminism in the new 
physics, to that of the relation between the mystical experience and rational 
theology. But the method of solution is characteristically uniform; it is by 
establishing discontinuities between the fields, and according to a certain 
dialectic “dividing in order to unite,” that harmony and order are achieved 
throughout. 

Three principal objections might be raised, not so much against this im- 
pressive project itself as against its execution. In the first place there can be no 
question for the author of “integrating” idealism with realism, or of tran- 
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scending the difference between them. It is an absolute either-or, you might 
as well try to transcend or integrate the false and the true. But it is hard in 
this case to fit in the heavy charge of latent or virtual idealism which neo- 
Thomism contains. Quite apart from the theological aspect—in which the 
world independent of the human mind is, at least in origin, ideal (the divine 
intellection being archetypal, what God “knew” in the same act “became” or 
was real)—what are we to make of a statement like the following: “What the 
philosophers call matter is . . . nothing other than the ontological source of 
relative unintelligibility (irrationality) which affects the very substance of 
natural things and signifies, so to speak, the distance which separates them 
from the intelligibility in pure act proper to uncreated Being”? This is a gloss 
on St. Thomas’ statement that “intelligibility goes with nonmateriality.” Does 
not that imply already that for perfect knowledge matter would resolve itself 
completely into the immaterial? And how can such a statement be recon- 
ciled with the assignment to the philosophy of nature of the task of “dis- 
covering the nature of matter and of corporeal things”? Again, it is surpris- 
ing to set that passage beside the other (p. 44, p. 131) in which M. Maritain 
says that “far from opposing the intellect to I know not what obstacle of 
matter absolutely without any connection with its nature, the being of things 
has a secret and, as it were, sleeping aptitude for the embrace of the mind, 
and in taking its measure from them our intellect in reality takes its measure 
from the intelligence, intelligence in pure act, . . . from which they draw their 
being and their intelligibility.’ One may be as opposed as is necessary to the 
presumptuous subjectivism which goes with certain aberrant forms of ideal- 
ism ; but is it really necessary, in order to achieve this, to insist exclusively on 
the aspect of alienation, or the mind intentionally becoming the thing known, 
in knowledge? 

It seems to me that this narrowly exclusive emphasis on realism in a doc- 
trine which by rights should be situated above the antithesis, has a wide, curi- 
ous and unfortunate effect on the whole book. It was Blondel who said that 
if idealism is represented by Procrustes, realism should be represented by 
Proteus; and in fact the attempt to show knowledge as “the mind making me 
be the other” must inevitably tend to leave the thing known always other 
(the emphasis on independence of the mind is needed, but we are talking of 
exclusive emphasis, and the tendency to assert this independence even in 
knowledge, as well as of knowledge). Time and again there results a skeptical 
note in this intellectualism. “Existence apart from the mind” is said to be a 
“supreme value” ; again, “It suffices for things to exist for God to become in- 
evitable” (Why? Was not Marx a realist?). Being is the most important 
thing to know, but “in a sense there is no greater poverty than that of being 
as being.” And, in fact, though “what is primarily known, and that in which 
every object of thought is resolved for the intellect is being,” we find as each 
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level of being in turn is examined that in effect we know that it is, but not 
what it is. (For the fullest statement of this, which leaves no loophole, see 
p- 270.) 

The second difficulty is in regard to the hierarchization of the “degrees.” 
“Divide in order to rule” is a good political maxim; in the order of knowl- 
edge if the division is carried out with an excessive rigor, the imperium is im- 
perilled. Thus to take one example, M. Maritain is doubtless justified in say- 
ing that the ruin of medieval physics in no way implies the invalidity of scho- 
lastic metaphysics. The development of modern science is an enfranchisement 
with regard to philosophy which is quite justified, since “a scientific explana- 
tion can never be replaced or displaced by a philosophic one or vice versa.” 
“The sciences,” he continues, “have no dependence whatever on philosophy 
with regard to their development”; nor do “philosophical doctrines need to 
be transformed to fit in with scientific revolutions.” Thomism is in fact “the 
sole philosophy which claims to confront the universe of extra-mental reality 
without claiming at the same stroke to absorb all knowledge into itself.” Yet 
if the discontinuity is as radical as this, what can be meant by the superordina- 
tion of philosophy? And how can the philosopher know “that bodies have 
absolute dimensions, that there are in the world absolute motions, an abso- 
lute time, simultaneities which are absolute” and the like, and hold this 
knowledge separate from what he knows in physics? Or again if sapientis est 
ordinare, how is the supreme form of wisdom, mystical illumination, to 
achieve such an ordinative function over all the other degrees when precisely 
“the renunciation of knowledge in any human way is the condition of this 
supreme knowledge” ? 

The final difficulty arises—and I wish I could speak as humbly as I feel— 
in regard to pure mystical contemplation as the highest form of life. ‘““The soul 
can do nothing which is in itself better . . . nothing more useful or fecund, 
than the contemplation and love of God in solitude.” It is not that M. Mari- 
tain forgets the other, complementary movement of the soul down from God 
into the world, the other commandment which is like unto the first. He 
does not fail to point out that our Lord chose for himself the life of contempla- 
tion and action, because it is the most perfect ; nor does he say that we are so 
imperfect that the imitation of Christ is impracticable. Rather, his Thomism 
permits him to distinguish “the point of view of states of life” from that of 
“the work which is best and most useful in itself,” so that what is highest from 
the first is not highest from the second. “Thus by an apparent paradox’’— 
which seems to me in terms of action a real paradox and a contradiction— 
“the most perfect soul should not, at least unless required to do so from with- 
out, enter into those works ad extra which are implied by the most perfect 


state of life.” 
I hope these difficulties will be taken as they are intended—partly as a 
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convenient means of expounding some main points in the book as sharply as 
possible, and partly, like the problems which are put in books of logic, as 
stimuli for the careful perusal of the work in which the answers to them will 
very likely be found. I should be very sorry if they turned anyone away from 
a noble, instructive and profound book. 


H. R. MacCatuum. 


THE HEBREW CULTUS 


Sacririces in ANCIENT IsragL, by W. O, E. Orstertey. The Macmillan Company, $4. 


HE fact that this book is an expansion of lectures given to theological 

students may explain its curious mixture of history and homiletics. While 
most of the volume is taken up by historical exposition and discussion, the 
urge to edify is constantly in evidence. The writer’s primary purpose is to 
show that “eternal truths” are “enshrined” in the Israelite sacrificial system 
and that these are fully expressed and realized in Christ. This, of course, is 
entirely laudable, though one sometimes wishes the author might point out 
spiritual values without waxing quite so fulsome. If the students addressed 
were of the type impatient of anything more ancient than the Industrial Revo- 
lution, perhaps it was necessary to insist repeatedly that even crude ideas and 
practices may adumbrate higher truths, but surely any person who will read a 
book about Israelite sacrifice does not need such assurance. 

The final chapter, which goes beyond the title but carries out the book’s 
real purpose, discusses the Atonement. It is a good doctrinal sermon, present- 
ting a liberal Protestant conception of the Atonement. New to this reviewer 
is the argument that Jesus identified himself with the Suffering Servant, but 
in his use of Isaiah 53 avoided the verses which suggest substitution and pro- 
pitiation. 

The significance of Israelite sacrifice is found in three basic purposes: gifts 
to secure favor, eating together to establish communion, and liberating life to 
nourish the deity and his worshipers. The development of the religion is dis- 
cussed by periods, and evidence of the three types of sacrifice is sought in each 
period. Sometimes this involves taking a good deal for granted, and the argu- 
ment is not always convincing. The distinction between pre-exilic and post- 
exilic conceptions and practices is exaggerated. Some readers will question the 
view that Jeremiah was the only pre-exilic prophet who contemplated the 
abolition of the sacrificial cultus. 

The work suffers from a certain lack of logical analysis, apparent particu- 
larly in the lumping together of things which do not belong together. Sharing 
a meal with a deity, for example, is not the same thing as eating the deity. 
Especially in the treatment of “life-giving” sacrifices is this sort of confusion 
manifest, perhaps inevitably. Sacrifices for a sick child are said to be intended 
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to vitalize the child, whereas the evidence, direct and indirect, indicates that 
the life of the victim is offered rather as a substitute for that of the child. 
Oesterley even quotes as an illustration of the “liberation of life” a Babylonian 
text which explicitly states the idea of substitution. The communication of life 
to the person by whom or for whom the sacrifice is offered and communica- 
tion of life to the deity are similarly confused. 

The exegesis of biblical passages is sometimes forced. So too of epigraphic 
evidence: Panamu’s hope of eating and drinking with Hadad is taken to 
mean that a departed spirit might partake of a communion sacrifice. In gen- 
eral the use of archaeological materials is uncritical. Macalister is cited for the 
date of the Gezer materials and Schumacher for Megiddo. In such instances 
one cannot escape the impression that the author has depended on old notes. 

In spite of such rather irritating defects, the book will be useful as a text- 
book and reference work for students. Like all of its author’s books, it presents 
a great deal of material in handy form. The critical tone of the foregoing 
remarks should not obscure the fact that the material is clearly, fully, and for 
the most part accurately presented. The points at which the book is open to 
criticism are chiefly those of interpretation and opinion. 

MiLiar Burrows. 


HISTORY IS BIOGRAPHY 


Curtpren oF Licut, by Howarp H. Brinton. The Macmillan Company, $3.50. 

MEN oF THE Outposts, by HerserT WEtcH. Abingdon Press, $2. 

MEN oF Power, by Frep Eastman. Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 

ISTORY or biography? History is biography! At least it is in the 

first of the books listed above ; history written in a biographical pattern. 
The “Children of Light” are al! early Quakers in whom the “Inner Light” of 
Quaker doctrine and practice blazed a path of illumination in the British 
Isles, on the Continent, and in colonial America. Fifteen authors have 
collaborated to honor Rufus M. Jones, who is hailed here not only as 
philosopher, theologian and social prophet, but as historian. What better 
way to honor one who has spread so much light in our generation! 

It is fitting for such a series to open with William Penn. That we have 
here no glorification of heroes, but a critical study of historical data appears 
in the first essay in which Penn’s theology is subjected to careful scrutiny. 
The same spirit holds throughout the book, but on the other hand there is 
very little of the current tendency to debunk heroes by psychological analysis. 
Penn appears here as a constitution maker. His “Frame of Government” for 
the Pennsylvania colony influenced John Locke’s Second Treatise of Govern- 
ment and thus the whole trend of constitutional development. He also wrote 
an essay which puts him in a class with Kant and Woodrow Wilson as a 
builder of international cooperative structure. His plan for the federation of 
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the American colonies on a representative basis was an original pattern for 
developments a century after his time. 

Some essays, such as the discussion of early Quaker leaders’ command of 
the Hebrew language, seem to be of little importance to anyone but the 
Quaker historian. Yet the whole book is packed full of human interest, and 
there is not a dull page in it. 

Of particular interest just now are the struggles of early Friends with the 
business of loyalty oaths and the support of war. During the period of the 
Stuart Restoration in England the refusal to take an oath landed more Quakers 
in jail than refusal to fight for the king. The futility and absurdity of any such 
thing as an oath of allegiance is fully exhibited in this book, and not by any 
argument, but by the simple account of early Quaker witness and steadfast- 
ness. 

The Friends’ testimony against war did not meet a real trial until the 
Revolutionary struggle in America. Quakers in England had never been faced 
by such a situation. It involved both invasion from without and many ele- 
ments of civil war within. Throughout the colonies and for a considerable 
period it raged, so that Quakers, who were both numerous and prosperous, 
could not escape. Many fell away, but the survival of the society through the 
crisis is a tribute to its soundness and stability. They refused to fight and to 
furnish supplies, or to accept noncombatant assignments in the war business. 
When their goods were taken forcibly, they offered no resistance and refused 
also to accept any profferred recompense. Meetings for suffering were organ- 
ized and the account of their activities in Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 
where conscription was resorted to, is the most exciting part of the book. These 
organized activities laid the foundation for the exemption from military duties 
which has become traditional in America. One wonders how American 
tolerance may hold out if other Christian bodies join the Friends in this 
testimony in a future war. 

The other two volumes, both drawn mostly from secondary sources and 
written for didactic purposes, are more than worth their cost. Men of the 
Outposts are nine men and three women, from Francis Xavier to John R. 
Mott, who have occupied outposts in the advance of the Christian gospel 
around the world. Bishop Welch, who has had a distinguished career of 
service in Asia, was recently called from retirement to administer the work of 
the Methodist Church in the Boston area. His didactic purpose in these 
essays is determined by the fact that they were delivered on the Drew Lecture- 
ship on Biography at Drew University and Theological Seminary. The bio- 
graphical material furnishes the bishop with many wise suggestions for the 
work of the ministry in our times. Taken as a whole the work brings in fairly 
complete review the scope of Christian work in the modern world: pioneering, 
evangelism, education, healing, reforming, and in the liveliest form, namely, in 
the person and work of a series of modern saints. 
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One is interested and instructed throughout, but he lays down the book, 
especially after reading the final chapter, headed “In a Changing World,” 
wondering if the bishop has quite caught the note which must be sounded for 
the new era in missions. 

Let not the extent of the remarks measure the value of the last book. The 
brilliant professor of biography, literature and drama at Chicago Theological 
Seminary makes a place for himself in the essay type of literature. Men of 
Power is the first of a projected series of five volumes. Four biographical 
essays will fill each book. This first volume deals with Thomas Jefferson, 
Charles Dickens, Matthew Arnold and Louis Pasteur. Not pretending to 
original research, the work attains distinction by literary excellence and a 
unique pattern for the anaylsis of character to reveal the sources of power. 
Here is a sample from the essay on Matthew Arnold: 

Thus we see this quiet scholar taking pains with his own character. He applied to him- 
self his counsels of perfection. For from the time he left Oxford to his quiet death in 1888 
he sought to develop his own excellence, not to make a splurge of it, not to make a fortune 
by it, but to influence by it the deep currents of thought and feeling that were carrying in 
their stream the ultimate destinies of his fellow men. The culture he had acquired from 
his great father and his intelligent, sympathetic mother, from the Jewish-Christian tradi- 
tion of energetic righteousness, and from the Hellenistic atmosphere and study in Rugby 
and Oxford—all this culture he distilled in the alembic of his own soul before he preached 


it to the world. 
ALBION Roy Kine. 


COLLECTIVISM VS. LIBERALISM 
Tue Goon Society, by WALTER Lippmann. Little, Brown and Company, $3. 


S a self-revelation of Walter Lippmann’s personal search for truth The 
Good Society is both interesting and illuminating. As an Aurelian de- 
scription of the virtues that individuals should possess if a better society is to 
be created, it is timely and pertinent. As a guide to the formulation of con- 
temporary public policy it has little or no value. 

The thesis of the book is that the crucial conflict of our time is between the 
trend toward collectivism and the tradition of liberalism. Collectivism repre- 
sents arbitrary coercion of the individual in the name of society as a whole. 
Liberalism is the effort to perfect the rules of justice as between man and man, 
through the progressive definition, adjudication and revision of their recipro- 
cal rights and duties. 

For Mr. Lippmann collectivism is satanism. It is evil because it treats men 
as things and denies the reality of man’s soul. Contrariwise, liberalism is good 
because its purpose is to create conditions in which human personality can 
achieve and maintain its integrity. 

The choice between these two systems is fundamental. It is an act of faith 
in relation to the ultimate structure of things including the nature of man. 

Mr. Lippmann has made his choice. He defends it with the wealth and 
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breadth of argument from history, economics and metaphysics which one has 
come to associate with his writings. For him the division of labor consequent 
upon the industrial revolution requires free men as well as free markets. In 
other words, the very economic forces which dominate our age can never 
fulfill their promise except in a liberal state. With the disappearance of a free 
market and free men “division of labor?’ ceases to be a dynamic and fluid 
relationship and becomes an inflexible bureaucratic device superimposed 
through arbitrary coercion by men too limited to understand the effects of 
the powers they employ. The inevitable result will be that the whole eco- 
nomic process will in time bog down and social ruin will ensue. 

There are passages in The Good Society which are profoundly moving. 
When the foremost columnist of our time writes of the rediscovery of the 
human soul, even the most captious critic will feel disposed to remove his hat 
and observe a few moments of respectful silence. Further, there is no doubt 
that many of our governors (financial and economic as well as political) 
would profit by inwardly digesting all that Mr. Lippmann has to say about 
judicial fairness and about the importance of basing policy upon a recognition 
of reciprocal rights and duties. 

But in spite of these admirable features The Good Society is, taken as a 
whole, a prize example of the illusionism for which its author has such con- 
tempt. 

Whether Mr. Lippmann intended it or not, the net impression conveyed by 
his essay is that the New Deal is evil because it is collectivism. One cannot but 
admire the skill with which this impression is built up, even though the result 
is achieved by some distortion of history as well as of the contemporary scene. 
For example, the reader is told that 1870 was a turning point in the mighty 
drama which is unfolding. Before that the tides were running towards liberal- 
ism; since then they have been running towards collectivism. And the tariff 
is presented as the symbol of the turn of the tide. In my humble judgment, 
such an analysis makes nonsense of American history. Since the founding of 
the republic collectivists and liberals (to use labels in the sense in which Mr. 
Lippmann uses them) have been struggling for supremacy. From the very 
first there were powerful groups who wanted the kind of society in which gov- 
ernment used the method of the tariff to control markets. If a turn-of-the- 
tide date is to be chosen at all it certainly cannot be chosen later than the 
Tariff of Abominations of 1828. 

A further factor which vitiates a great deal of Mr. Lippmann’s argument 
is that in his broad generalizations he so frequently seems to be analyzing the 
entire Western world, whereas his conclusions are usually pointed to citizens of 
the United States. His failure to differentiate adequately between European 
and American experience or between the genius of the Continental and the 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon is a fundamental weakness. 
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Mr. Lippmann’s quiet dismissal of the New Deal as belonging to the col- 
lectivist family (a cousin to be sure, “Gradual Collectivism”) is an act of 
intellectual self-deception which would be unpardonable in more normal 
times. Of course there are collectivists connected with the present adminis- 
tration—a few, a very few, scattered among the departments, and perhaps the 
more publicized of the President’s advisors. But Mr. Lippmann is in a posi- 
tion to know better than anyone else that these people represent an infinitesi- 
mal minority within the New Deal, that their influence has for five years been 
steadily diminishing, and that they possess no legislative power. He cannot 
point to a single major achievement for which they have been responsible. To 
identify these people with that vast democratic movement of the American 
people of which the New Deal is a passing expression is nothing less than a 
distortion of facts. 

In the interest of truth and realism why does Mr. Lippmann not take apart 
the New Deal and examine its administrators one by one? Take the depart- 
ment of agriculture, for example. The main preoccupation of the chief ad- 
ministrators of this department is to establish procedures by which land policy 
will issue from a recognition of mutual rights and duties rather than from 
arbitrary coercion. That is precisely what Mr. Lippmann says he wants. If 
that is what he really wants then he is a blind leader of the blind to give the 
impression that these men are on the collectivist side of the barricades. He 
has rendered a great disservice to the country by confusing the public mind in 
this respect. 

The misleading character of the impression of the New Deal given in The 
Good Society becomes even more apparent in Mr. Lippmann’s “Agenda of 
Liberalism.” Eliminate this “agenda” from the complete list of New Deal 
measures passed by the Congress during the past four years, and how much 
would be left? So little that even Mr. Lippmann would hardly have the 
audacity to cry “wolf.” 

The essential fallacy of The Good Society is its theory of law. Apparently 
law is the Prime Mover. Even the modern corporation is a product not of 
economic forces as we had supposed, but merely of legal action—the implica- 
tion being that what was so easily done can be as easily undone. His concep- 
tion of law as the method of formulating public policy in a liberal state indi- 
cates that Mr. Lippmann has not fully grasped the essence of the democratic 
policy-making process evolved during a thousand years of British-American 
experience. That process may more accurately be described by the word “‘con- 
versational” than by the word “legal.” It is a talk-fest, not an adjudication. 
A cracker box is a better American symbol for it than a court. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Lippmann in his appreciation of the common law 
within its proper sphere. I heartily disagree that out of common law practice 
public policy can be evolved either in time or with sufficient force to turn the 
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tide from collectivism to liberalism. Further, I cannot imagine any society 
more disgusting than one in which every citizen felt it to be his duty to be 
perpetually haling his neighbor into court in order to speed up the perfec- 
tion of the rules of justice. I prefer the old Chinese rule that a gentleman 
never sees a magistrate. But there are even more serious objections to Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s argument. Mr. Lippmann is talking about relations between man 
and man. Good. Let the common law there prevail. Unfortunately, the 
gravest problems of our time do not concern the relations of man to man, 
but of man to society as a whole, or of man to some corporate section of 
society. Where man and society are the parties to the complaint, government 
initiative is the only means of perfecting the rules of justice. It is amusing to 
think of Walter Lippmann as a four dollars a week textile worker in the deep 
south endeavoring to secure a living wage by taking individual legal action 
against the company. Labor would have a bright new martyr by morning. 

I am aware as I finish this review that I am a prejudiced reviewer. Perhaps 
my prejudice is due in part to a temperamental aversion to omniscience in 
any human being. Mr. Lippmann can explain everything. His explanations 
have the logical perfection of the arguments of the medieval schoolmen, and 
some of them are about as closely related to reality. 

Francis P. MILLER. 


NAZI PORTRAITS 
I Knew Hitter, by Kurt G. W. Lupecke. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.75. 


HE author of the book has been a member of the National Socialist party 
since 1922. He shared all its violent Germanism and its prejudices. From 
1924 until 1930 he worked as Hitler’s emissary in the United States, mainly 
trying to raise funds without success. In 1930 he was again in Germany, and 
spent the decisive years from 1932 to 1934 involved in the bitter party struggle 
between Goebbels and Goering on the one hand, and Rosenberg and later 
Ernst Roehm and Gregor Strasser on the other hand. He spent several months 
in nazi prisons and concentration camps, and finally escaped in June, 1934, to 
the United States, his present home. Here he wrote in English his book, an ac- 
count in over 800 pages of his experiences with the nazis, and dedicated it to 
the memory of Ernst Roehm and Gregor Strasser and many other nazis “who 
were betrayed, murdered, and traduced in their graves.” From this dedication 
it will be seen that Mr. Ludecke belonged to the “socialist” wing of the party 
which was purged or liquidated on June 30, 1934. He himself believes that 
only his escape to America saved him from a similar fate. 
His book is interestingly written and may serve as illuminating supplemen- 
tary reading to the two books by Conrad Heiden, and to Rudolf Olden’s biog- 
raphy of Hitler. What the author has to say about Germany and the nazi party 
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in 1922-1924 and again in 1932-1934 is of great interest. He writes well; he 
has the journalistic power of vivid portrait sketches and of keen and dramatiz- 
ing observation. The picture he draws is necessarily incomplete—his viewpoint 
is limited by his own nazi mind—but it allows an intimate close pic- 
ture of the nazi party and the nazi leaders. It is not a complimentary picture, 
in many ways it is even a terrifying picture, of the human qualities of most of 
the leaders of the Hitler regime. An outstanding feature is the progressive 
deterioration of the nazi leaders, the nearer they get to realizing their aim to 
seize power. But even in 1924 Ludecke says of Hitler: “He was determined to 
dominate. He domineered shrilly, violently, and usually with success. Brow- 
beaten as a child, underprivileged as a youth, he had to raise his voice against 
the world to lift himself above the mob.” Eight years later he again meets 
Hitler, and he has a conversation with him on foreign policy. He records 
Hitler as saying: “I can talk peace, but mean war. If England opposes a greater 
Germany at all costs, all right. I still think that Mussolini might be interested 
in making Germany so strong that together we could force John Bull to his 
knees. And it will be easier to overthrow Moscow and take the Ukraine, if the 
capitalists are on my side. . . . I have only one thought, one will that animates 
me day and night—to make Germany great, the greatest power on earth. And 
if you visualize a greater Germany side by side with Russia, I tell you that I 
can see a German Reich stretching from the North Sea to the Urals, but with- 
out a Stalin.” There is no doubt that Hitler could have spoken in 1932 as he 
is reported here. 

The book abounds in revealing reports of incidents and characterizations. 
It confirms what most critical observers have had to report from Germany. 
This time it is not done by an outsider, but by a man who had a most intimate 
contact with the leading men, with the high offices, and at the same time with 
the prison cells of the Third Reich. The book deals with personal and human 
impressions and material, it does not try to discuss any of the broader questions 
or to inquire into the situation of the masses or the intellectual and emotional 
attitude of the intelligentsia and of the youth in present Germany. The final 
judgment of the author seems justified. He does not consider Hitler an original 
thinker or a great mind! “Hitler himself has contributed no new concepts to 
the complex of ideas called National Socialism. They were all in the air, many 
of them before Hitler was born. What he did was to translate those ideas into 
terms the masses could understand.” He believes that Hitler strives for high 
aims, but that he became corrupted by his willingness to employ ignoble means. 
Hitler has had great successes: “Germany is making a gigantic effort to prepare 
herself economically, militarily and psychologically for perhaps the greatest 
war in history. Tremendous progress toward the fulfillment of the goal fore- 
shadowed in Mein Kampf, a militant, regimented Reich, dominant in con- 
tinental Europe and unchallenged in the world, is undeniable.” 
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This success is as much the work of Hitler as of chance and of his adversaries. 
“Just as it was once the tendency to underrate Hitler the drummer, today there 
is a disposition to overrate the dictator. Thus far, luck rather than genius has 
saved him from wrecking his ship. A series of events he could not foresee has 
played into his hands. . . . Dollfuss’ capital error of suppressing the anti-nazi 
socialist party, a stupidity which would have dropped Austria like a ripe plum 
into Hitler’s lap if he had waited” instead of spoiling his chance by the clumsy 
murder of Dollfuss. Hitler had good luck in Hindenburg’s timely death, in 
the Ethiopian war, in Great Britain’s policy. “To all this luck was added the 
unexpected degree of mediocrity and inaptitude” displayed by the statesmen 
and leaders of democratic countries. 

The human insufficiency and the moral corruption, the stupidity and cruelty, 
dominating the Third Reich should, however, not blind to the possibility that 
they will not entail the fall of Hitler. The German people has surrendered to 
its Fuehrer as no people in modern history has ever done. Some Germans try 
to explain this amazing and shameful fact by drawing a comparison with 
seventeenth century England, with the period of Cromwell (and Milton). Ern- 
est Barker has at the end of his little book on Cromwell and the English people 
demonstrated how little founded such a comparison is. The relations between 
leader and people, their aims, their methods are fundamentally opposed in 
seventeenth century England and twentieth century Germany. The seven- 
teenth century left to Great Britain and to humanity a noble legacy, although 
Cromwell failed and the Commonwealth was shortlived. Hitler may still suc- 
ceed in his great ambitions to establish firmly German hegemony all over 
Europe and to conquer for the German peasant new soil. But there is no 
doubt that his rule, dominated entirely by the exclusiveness of race and the 
pride of power, will not leave any legacy to Germany or to humanity which 
will ennoble men and make their life more human. The most astonishing 
and revealing fact in Mr. Ludecke’s interesting and intimate account of nazi 
Germany and its leaders is the absence of any generous idea in their utterances 
and their minds. 


Hans Koun. 


THE CLASH OF IDEOLOGIES 


SociaL Purtosopnies in Conruict, by JosepH A. Leicuron. D. A ppleton-Century Com- 
pany, $3.25. 
Tue Conguest or Power, by ALBERT WEISBORD. Two volumes. Covict, Friede, $7.50. 


HE clash of doctrines, sometimes degenerating into a clash of arms dur- 
hes the last few years, has inspired numerous volumes comparing, analyz- 
ing, explaining and evaluating the various current “isms.” The subject is an 
important one as it deals with the fundamentals of human values and human 
institutions. It is also a difficult one to treat intelligently because there is no 
accepted frame of reference or precise terminology permitting of logical analy- 
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sis, nor is there so narrow a limitation of time and space as to permit an ex- 
haustive historical treatment. 

Joseph A. Leighton is a professor of philosophy, and true to his profession 
organizes his subject in proper sections and sub-sections, defines his terms and 
reiterates the principles of liberalism and social ethics, which in combination 
he calls “cooperative democracy,” till they sound like platitudes. This treat- 
ment, however, obscures the difficulties which inhere in this compromise which 
he approves, as well as in the totalitarian or laissez-faire extremes which he 
condemns. 

“Can a planned economy be made to work?” he asks. “The answer de- 
pends on the answers to two other questions: (1) Can enough members of 
society become sufficiently social-minded in order to carry it out? (2) Can 
the requisite machinery for carrying it out be honestly and efficiently oper- 
ated?” This formulation, however, does not suggest a procedure by which 
either of the sub-questions might be answered, nor does it deal with the prob- 
lem of how to determine the end for which to plan the course of a dynamic 
society. It is one thing to plan small segments of a society, the fundamental 
values of which are determined by the competition of individual ends. It is a 
wholly different thing to plan the whole of a progressive society, unless the 
plan is limited to the meeting of a temporary emergency, like war, or unless 
individual desires are subordinated to the planners’ will by a certain control 
of opinion. 

The writer presents a detailed historical and analytical treatment of fas- 
cism, nazism, socialism, communism and democracy, relating each to concepts 
of human nature and of social values, and ending with chapters on ‘“‘National- 
ism and Internationalism” and “Dictatorships and Democracies.” Because of 
the causes and nature of modern war, the author thinks that “‘unless an effective 
international order comes into being Western civilization will destroy itself.” 
But “nonresistant pacifism is a very silly and dangerous doctrine in the face of 
such behavior as that of the Japanese government against China.” With these 
conclusions the reviewer agrees, but he does not feel that Professor Leighton 
has really wrestled with the problem of reconciling individual liberty, national 
independence and a stable world order. There seems to be a tendency to 
endorse everything which has been called democratic, liberal or social without 
considering whether all these doctrines and programs are mutually consistent. 
The author wants a compromise between economic individualism and full 
socialism. He wants civil service reform, a plebiscite for war, national control 
of the munitions industry, and American membership in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice and in the League of Nations. 

The book is well meaning but uncritical and uninspired. The reader will be 
well advised to use it for reference only. It has an index and a classified 
bibliography. 

Albert Weisbord’s book would scarcely serve even that purpose. In spite 
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of 1208 pages in two ponderous volumes, the author regrets that space re- 
quired him to eliminate reference notes, and chapters on feminism, pacifism, 
the Jew, the Spanish revolution, the Negro, peasant wars, India and Ireland. 
He does, however, deal successively with liberalism, anarchism, syndicalism, 
socialism, fascism and communism. His method consists of a history of each 
“ism” treated with some indication of the theories of certain writers to be 
associated with its development. These histories are based upon the Marxian 
assumptions of class conflict, and the author, who has organized several strikes 
and been a member of the highest executive bodies of the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties in America, appears to be an adherent of the Fourth Inter- 
national. “The victory of communism,” he writes, “spells the end of all fur- 
ther conquest of power.” 

With the breakdown of the Third International, accompanying the disinte- 
gration of Europe, he anticipates that the United States will take the mantle 
of revolutionary leadership from Russia, which in turn received this mantle 
from Germany, which had received it from France. The Americanization of 
communism will require civil war but is feasible because “socialism and 
Americanism are not so far apart as one might think at first sight.” American- 
ism, we are told, “means direct action.” It also means “classlessness,” “indi- 
vidualism” and “‘pacifism.”” The writer says, for example: 


Lynching is something for every American communist to understand and not 
to scold. It has its roots in the democratic traditions of the country. It is the 
action of the mass itself which takes the law directly into its own hand. It shows 
a contempt for the regular legal process. It is something in which millions of 
southerners and westerners have taken part. It is precisely in this period, when 
the masses are discontented, that we must tell them to look, not to the state or to 
the regular police or the courts or the law, for remedies, but to look only to them- 
selves, to take matters into their own hands. In such a period communists must 
point out, not that the process of vengeance or direct action of the masses in the 
street has been incorrect, but that the lynching has generally been in the wrong 
direction, that the masses must stop the lynching of the poor toilers and of the 


Negroes and must take action upon their real enemies, the wealthy employers and 
financiers. 


Although he accepts, in the main, Lenin’s ideas, Weisbord objects to some 
of Lenin’s American history. Thus in a “Letter to the American Workers,” 


Lenin affirmed that the American Revolution was one of the few great and 
really revolutionary wars of the people against feudal subjection. Lenin, the Euro- 
pean, did not know that the American Revolution was not a people’s revolution 
at all (from the point of view of how much of a “people’s” character it had, we 
would place the American Revolution somewhere between the Turkish Revolus 
tion of Kemal Pasha and the English Civil Wars), that there was no substantial 
extension of democracy to embrace the masses of the people after the Revolution 
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. .. that the American Revolution was not in the main a glorious revolution for 


ideals, but a sordid fight for control over the resources of wealth of the New 
World. 


These quotations are perhaps sufficient to illustrate the character of the 
book. The author has opinions but little knowledge of history, little skill in 
logic, and little style in exposition. It would take a reader of great courage 
to wade through all the words of these volumes, and even such a reader would 
scarcely profit by the undertaking. 


Quincy WRIGHT. 


THE SWEET SINGERS OF ISRAEL 


Tue Psatms, CHRONOLOGICALLY TREATED, wirH A New Transtation, by Moses But- 
TENWIESER. University of Chicago Press, $5. 

HOSE familiar with Professor Buttenwieser’s Book of Job know him to 

be a man of considerable originality and independence of mind. On being 

told that he has now published a commentary on the Psalms they will be eager 

to discover how he has dealt with the sweet singers of Israel. It is of course 

impossible, in the limitations of the present review, to do full justice to the 

author’s thought on this subject, but we can attempt to describe his work in 

a general way and give some critical observations with respect to his method. 

Dr Buttenwieser announces, somewhat ambitiously, that the Psalms have 
been “chronologically treated” in the present work. He divides them into 
pre-exilic, exilic, and post-exilic groups. To our astonishment we find him 
boldly pinning many Psalms down to particular events and dates. Psalm 
81 (freed of certain ‘“‘additions”) is considered the oldest of all, dating from 
the days of Joshua, and part of Psalm 68 is supposed to have been inspired by 
the victory of Deborah. To David are attributed parts of Psalms 60 and 57. 
Deutero-Isaiah wrote the first part of Psalm 68, and Psalms 85 and 126 dur- 
ing the exile, and after the exile composed 107, 93, and g6-98 (this group 
really comprising a single song). The author of the Job drama wrote 73, 139, 39 
and 23! A whole group of Psalms is definitely assigned to the year 344 B.c., 
in which Artaxerxes III Ochus carried some Jews off from Judea to Hyrcania 
on the shores of the Caspian Sea; one author of this era alone, it is claimed, 
wrote 6, 31, 71, 30, 38, 88 and 22! Then there are the Psalms inspired by 
the appearance of Alexander the Great, notably 118, 103, 138, 149, and there 
is also a whole series belonging to the period from the death of Alexander to 
300 B.C. 

From page 779 on Dr. Buttenwieser abandons the exact chronological group- 
ing in favor of a material grouping. First he deals with the “Messianic 
Psalms” (72, 67, 75, 2, 110), then he gathers the residue under a caption of 
“Psalms of uncertain date,” which, however, are divided into pre-exilic and 
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post-exilic. Among the former there are liturgical hymns and didactic Psalms, 
and among the latter personal prayers, public prayers, liturgical hymns and 
didactic Psalms. 

It will be seen at once that Dr. Buttenwieser is “a gentleman of the old 
school” in his method of discovering dates for numerous Psalms and identify- 
ing their authors. Most of the newer studies on psalmody have discarded this 
pastime of former commentators, feeling that we know too little to arrive at 
any certainty in such matters. The reviewer shares this skepticism and hence 
is inclined to regard all that the author has to say on such points as of no great 
weight. Another provocative thing about this commentary is the author's 
indulgence in his favorite pastime (carried to dizzy heights in his Book of 
Job) of rearranging the verses of certain Psalms. Thus in the case of Psalm 
139 he removes vs. 19-20 and puts them in Psalm 140, and vs. 21-22 he 
transfers to Psalm 141; vs. 13-14 he takes out of their connection and puts 
them after v. 5. But this is very mild compared to his habit of transferring 
the half verses about like so many disiecta membra, as for example, in Psalms 
42-43. We can only warn the casual reader to place no reliance on such 
rearrangements. 

This brings us to a third point. Like some other men of considerable eru- 
dition the author is extremely positive in his statements. How is the reader 
who is not enough of a scholar to have independent judgment to differentiate 
between things that are surely so and things that may well be otherwise? Thus 
in Psalm 42 we get “God of the Jordanland and the majestic Hermon, and of 
the hill of Mizar.’ The author boldly asserts that “Jordanland” can only 
mean the whole land of Canaan and “cannot possibly be limited to the region 
where the Jordan rises.” He finds it strange that scholars have not recognized 
the preposition “from” before “land of Jordan” as explicative, and by supply- 
ing the supposedly lost word for “Lord” he obtains the translation just cited. 
Those who have interpreted the text to imply that the poet was living at the 
headwaters of the Jordan when he wrote the Psalm are thus regarded as proved 
wrong ! Now it is not likely that anyone competent in the field will accept 
this particular change of text and the resultant interpretation. But even if 
the arguments in its favor were much stronger than they are, it seems ad- 
visable for a scholar to introduce an innovation of this sort more cautiously, 
leaving the reader aware of the fact that it is just a suggestion for the savants 
to meditate upon, and not gospel truth. 

The author, it will also be observed, has a flair for philology; it frequently 
leads him to pronounce the grammars or commentators wrong in not recogniz- 
eee Gas eee phenomenon, and on the basis of his insight to advo- 
The scholar will, of cane Mee ae ite eae oe 
he has Cee deal with a ‘ Eee eS ee 

particular Psalm, but the general reader is 
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more likely to be confused than instructed by the author’s grammatical asser- 
tions. Finally, while the book is erudite, it gives no clear picture of the valu- 
able work done by others in this field; it omits reference to specialized studies 
which one would expect to find mentioned, and for the most part cites other 
scholars only when the author wants to contradict them. 

While this book cannot be described as a reliable or adequate commentary 
on the Psalms, it offers much excellent comment and occasionally introduces 
materials of a spiritual or literary nature which any reader will enjoy. Dr. 
Buttenwieser, we think, is at his best when he dwells on the relation between 
the psalmists and the Hebrew prophets, and shows how the former presup- 
pose the latter. The commentary will, of course, take its place on the scholar’s 
shelf and in due time that which is new in it will find a full hearing. We 
must thank the author for having given us a stimulating book. 

Emit G. Krag ine. 


JEWS SPEAK UP 


Common Grounp. A PLEA For INTELLIGENT AMERICANISM, by Morris S. Lazaron. 
Liveright, $2.50. 
An Open LetTer To Jews AnD Curistians, by Joun Cournos. Oxford University 
Press, $2. 
S THERE room for Jews in the world? On what conditions? Are they 
the only ones whose future is in danger? It is questions such as these 
which are being asked everywhere, not only by Jews, but by all those who are 
concerned by the plight in which this people finds itself. The ominous advance 
of anti-Semitism has been poignantly signalized by the thousands of suicides 
among Jews and others which have followed the Hitler march into Austria. 
Has that wave reached its height? 

It is no wonder that Jews are becoming articulate, seeking for some answer 
to the dilemma which they face. Among the books which have appeared are 
two notable ones which have these features in common: they are addressed not 
to one race or the other but to both Jews and Christians, and alike they grow 
out of the threat presented by fascism and communism. But there their simi- 
larity ends. 

Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, of the Baltimore Hebrew Congregation since 
1915, is well prepared for writing his study of the Jewish-Christian situation. 
Of the third generation in this country, he was born and grew up in Savannah, 
Georgia, and as one of a team consisting of a Catholic, a Protestant and a 
Jew, he has visited most of the larger cities in this country in the interest of 
greater understanding between those groups. He writes as one “thoroughly 
Jewish and completely American.” 

While actively interested in the Zionist movement, Rabbi Lazaron makes it 
clear in a brilliant chapter why he is at the same time opposed to that Jewish 
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political nationalism which centers in a possible Jewish state in Palestine. He 
feels that it is not only a misinterpretation of Jewish history and tradition, in 
the course of which Jews gradually achieved civil and political emancipation 
in most countries, but also it is a threat against the integrity of Jews’ loyalty 
to the countries in which they have made their homes, and thus may jeop- 
ardize their security in new areas. 

In a chapter answering a charge in the Christian Century of June 9, 1937, 
that fundamentally anti-Semitism in America arises out of the Jew’s unwilling- 
ness to “submit himself to the democratic processes” (which implies that he 
should become assimilated), Rabbi Lazaron shows that the Jew’s attitude is 
rather that of unwillingness to be false to a trust—that which he holds in his 
religious inheritance—and that both Protestants and Catholics maintain the 
same attitude; and he is glad they do. 

Frankness and clear speaking characterize the rabbi’s treatment of all the 
issues which he discusses, especially when he answers the questions, “What 
can Jews do?” and “What can Christians do?” He minces no words when 
he shows the difficulties in the path of mutual understanding that are em- 
bodied in certain Catholic claims. 

In urging, however, better relationships among Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews, his concern is much deeper than such words imply, for he feels that 
“the issue is the preservation of the American tradition of freedom and the 
democratic organization of society” ; and that means that Christians and Jews 
must stand together against the threat of fascism and communism. It may be 
that that is the conclusion of one chapter rather than of the volume. Here as 
elsewhere in this book one suspects that it is made up of papers written for 
different occasions and audiences and not wholly adapted to their place in the 
volume. 

When one turns to John Cournos’ smaller book, an entirely different at- 
mosphere is at once apparent. Here is a book that had to be written. It is a 
truer book than Lazaron’s; but by that same token, it will not be welcomed 
by either Jews or Christians, for there is too much truth in it. The difference, 
perhaps, lies in this: while Rabbi Lazaron in no sense pulls his punches and 
is sharply critical of Catholics, Protestants and Jews in turn, his fundamental 
thesis is that we all should go on being Catholics, Protestants and Jews—but 
better ones. That is reassuring and comforting ; for we had always intended 
to do that anyway, and we rather admire a critic who does not hesitate to 
stand up to us. But when Cournos suggests that both Jews and Christians 
have misinterpreted Jesus, and that both will have to get together for a com- 
mon expression of those spiritual values which Jesus taught, lest they become 
engulfed by the pagan assault that is gathering—there is a proposition that 


we will either have to disprove or accept. We can’t do the one and don’t want 
to do the other. 
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John Cournos has more than a dozen books to his credit—novels, biogra- 
phies, plays and poems—and this Open Letter is the ripe fruit of many years 
of investigation and thought ; there is nothing half-baked about it. Briefly put 
the idea is this: the Jews should reclaim Jesus as their own and the Christians, 
doffing the theological cloak in which that Jewish Jesus has long been con- 
cealed, should return to his own essential spirit. Then “we—Jews and Chris- 
tians alike—must answer the challenge of Hitler’s Mein Kampf with the 
counter-challenge of that other struggle, the struggle of Jesus to establish a 
free spiritual kingdom on earth founded on mercy and love.” 

It is in no sense suggested that the Jews should become Christians, or the 
Christians Jews; but that both should in cooperation attempt to rediscover 
the essence of Jesus’ teaching, which the Jews rejected and the Christians have 
largely neglected. Cournos recognizes that European culture is an integration of 
the Hellenic and Hebraic strains, and he feels that that fusion was made pos- 
sible by Jesus’ contribution; but that now the partially developed values 
stemming from that union are being threatened by the primitive tribalism 
represented in “three of the most powerful religious movements of the day, 
communism, nazism and fascism.” 

Whether this proposal receives consideration as a practical program— 
which it probably will not—is of secondary importance to the fact that this 
book, and the other as well, are outgrowths of the deep searchings of heart 
that the modern socio-political movements in Europe are causing. If even a 
few readers are able to recognize that the books embody not so much a call for 
help as a true prophetic note, they will have amply served their purpose. 

Pau. JONES. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CITIZENSHIP 


RELIGION AND Pusiic Arrairs, by Harris FRankuin Rati. The Macmillan Company, 


ee ‘Cise FOR Democracy, by Orpway TeapD. Association Press, $1.25. 

PreLupE To Peace, by Henry A. Atkinson. Harper and Brothers, $2. 

HE first of these books, edited by the gifted professor of theology at Gar- 

rett Seminary, is something different in the realm of tribute volumes. In- 
stead of piling up eulogistic words and phrases in praise of its hero it presents 
in various forms with originality and creativeness the thought and action in 
the development of which the hero has played a major role. 

The book is a series of interesting and stimulating essays by Roger Baldwin, 
Heber Blankenhorne, Edgar Sheffield Brightman, George A. Coe, Abraham 
Epstein, Samuel Guy Inman and S. Radhakrishnan in honor of Bishop Francis 
John McConnell’s twenty-fifth anniversary as president of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service and as bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church. 
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This fruitful quarter of a century in the social application of the Christian 
religion has to its credit concrete achievements in the field of organized labor, 
social security, international friendship (particularly with our Latin-American 
neighbors) and the promotion of an essentially Christian denog em The 
essays of the various writers deal with “The Struggle of Labor, Civil 
Liberties,” “International Relations,” “East and West,” “The World of 
Ideas,” “The Public Mind” and “Social Change.” 

Professor Brightman’s treatment of philosophy as a “critical awareness of 
the fundamental ends of social life” is effectively illustrated in the evolution 
of Bishop McConnell’s thinking as awakened, stimulated and made socially 
effective through his own wrestling with the “personalism” of his great teacher, 
the late Borden P. Bowne. McConnell’s development of his master’s philoso- 
phy along the lines of its social implications marks him an original and crea- 
tive thinker. Doubtless it was this thinking which drove McConnell from the 
possible professorial successorship of Bowne to the pulpit and thence to a col- 
lege presidency and finally to the work of a bishop, but a bishop “who is differ- 
ent.” McConnell combines in one person the statesmanship of an ecclesiastic 
and the passion of a sane, practical reformer who naturally and instinctively 
is at home with people of all races, nations and classes. 

“East and West” by Radhakrishnan succeeds admirably in representing and 
transmitting the quiet spirit of the Orient and the active mood of the Occi- 
dent. This essay alone is worth much more than the price of the book. 

Retirement has not dulled the mind of George A. Coe. With his accus- 
tomed clarity, he separates the true from the false in his stimulating essay on 
“The Public Mind.” He lays bare with scientific accuracy fundamental issues 
while at the same time he points the way to a sound and healthy democracy 
which knows its own mind. 

The public mind, Coe states, is fostered by propaganda. He discriminates, 
however, between propaganda as “any intentional influencing of one mind by 
another” and “doing another person’s thinking for him.” The difference is 
the difference between the ways of an educator and the ways of a politician, 
militarist, capitalist and dogmatic churchman. Speaking of Dr. McConnell 
in this connection, Coe says: “He is an educator. He does not close minds ; 
he opens them.” 

Following the ways of the educator Dr. Coe demands schools and colleges 
which “make it their business to develop a genuine public mind that shall do 
real thinking on its own account.” He requires the same thing from the 
church and insists that it be “actively in the struggle against repression and 
for complete liberation of the public mind.” 

Ordway Tead’s little book, The Case for Democracy, gets better and better 
as one reads on. It is packed full of statements which roll up into an ir- 
refutable case for a democracy which is also Christian. Tead_ believes 
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that men act selfishly not because there is meanness in them, but “rather be- 
cause the motives and standards that prevail where self-interest controls are 
partial, limited and inadequate to take account of the problem that should 
be centered in democratic society—namely, the enhancement of personality 
for the great body of citizens as that aim is conditioned by the universal need 
for basic material substance.” If there be a sense in which President Roose- 
velt is correct in resorting to “a new despotism” in economic affairs, then “it is 
less a question of individual malfeasance than of economic relationships. . 
We are all habituated to accepting as normal an individualistic and acquisitive 
outlook upon industry and business, which in fact has yielded autocratic con- 
trol of industry, serious maldistribution of income, and devastating limitations 
upon the opportunity of many to gain a livelihood at all.” 

Those who long have wondered why business executives have to await the 
“forceful upthrust of the disadvantaged” before moving in the direction of 
democracy in business will find Mr. Tead’s five ways open to business execu- 
tives suggestive—especially the fifth way, which puts timely emphasis on the 
role of managers of business as “custodians of human fulfillment.” 

The suggestion of widening the circles of collective dealing and bargaining 
beyond the circle of those who benefit thereby immediately is food for thought 
for those who would democratize business in small units, such as a single fac- 
tory or business enterprise. Effective use is made here of Mr. Arthur Nash’s 
advice to his share-the-profit workers, that they join a labor union lest in the 
smugness of their own satisfactions in his “golden rule factory” they forget 
the millions of others who toil not only under undemocratic but also intoler- 
able conditions. 

A feature of the book which is as unique as it is valuable is the bibliography 
by Benson Y. Landis. 

In the book, Prelude to Peace, the old fallacy that the way to prepare for 
peace is to be prepared for war receives some hard and telling knocks from 
Henry Atkinson, who has “lived and moved and had his being” in all kinds 
of peace movements since the “war to make the world safe for democracy.” 
He knows whereof he speaks. He also takes the wind out of the sails of the 
threadbare injunction, “Let’s be realistic,’ as it applies to preparedness, 
armaments and sanctions. 

This does not mean that Mr. Atkinson would have an unprotected world. 
He would have an effective world police, “effective checks on unrestrained 
national selfishness,” but “freed, as far as possible, from the control of the old 
military and naval type of mind.” He claims that there can be “no effective 
world police force without a world community to protect, and no world com- 
munity can exist without an adequate police force.” 

When it comes to religion and peace Mr. Atkinson feels that the trouble 
is due to “too much speculative goodness,” too much theology, metaphysics 
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and philosophy. Instead of a church which exists “to preserve a religion that 
is a nebulous something” he would have a church which is an instrument of 
a dynamic religion intent upon changing society. To this end he prescribes a 
program for every church based on seven fundamental principles and carried 
through by a functioning committee. These church peace committees he 
would link up with community peace committees and so on with committees 
encompassing larger and larger areas until actively the whole world has been 
embraced by a fellowship which is intelligently preparing the world for peace. 

In the end, for Mr. Atkinson the question simmers down to whether we 
want peace badly enough to pay the price for it. He says: “We know well 
how peace can be established. We have machinery enough to prevent war. 
We have the world community in embryonic form.” The question is, When 
shall we apply this machinery? As Atkinson sees it, this will not be simply 
when we cease to fear and distrust our neighbors, but particularly when we 
are free from the “sheer greed of gain” on the part of those who profit by war 
and the propaganda of false preparedness. 

Frep L. BROWNLEE. 


APOLOGETIC BIOGRAPHY 
Puiu II, by Wittram THomas Watsu. Sheed and Ward, $5. 


HIS is not an objective biography but a long apologetic treatment of the 

career, character and policies of Philip II of Spain. Philip has not been a 
hero to his biographers, and it is only fair that at least one admirer should 
break a lance for his good name. Since his life covered roughly the last three 
quarters of the sixteenth century, the book deals with numerous aspects of the 
history of Europe in the Reformation era. 

Accuracy is not the author’s ruling passion. He speaks of “the French Cal- 
vinist education” of Anne Boleyn and pictures Elizabeth as “surrounded by 
Calvinists since babyhood.” As a matter of fact, Anne left France not later 
than 1522 when Calvin was thirteen years of age, and she was beheaded in 
England two months after the first publication of Calvin’s Institutes at Basel. 
Calvinism was scarcely perceptible in the England of Elizabeth’s girlhood, and 
the earliest known use in English of the term “Calvinist” is of 1579. Cranmer’s 
declaration, publicly read by him at his consecration and made a part of the 
official record of that event, is called by Dr. Walsh “a secret oath denying the 
pope’s authority.” Gerard Roussel is presented as probably of Jewish origin, 
a Lutheran who became a Calvinist. The truth is that after helping to make 
a Protestant of Calvin, he became not a Calvinist but a French bishop. 

The mind of our author seems to be ridden by obsessions. He finds Jews 
everywhere engaged in a mischievous attack upon the true faith and the true 
church. Unsatisfactory popes, antipapal statesmen, heretics and Protestants, 
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are made to appear subject to Jewish influence or actually of Jewish blood. 
The heretic Arius is called “‘a Catholic Jew,” and the Talmud is viewed as a 
link between the Gnostic onslaught upon the church and that of Freemasonry. 
Dr. Walsh has no kind word for any Jew. He seems embarrassed by the very 
existence of that people. When induced or compelled to accept baptism the 
Jews professed the faith with hypocritical pretense ; when expelled from Spain 
they were in a better position than before to carry on their nefarious work. He 
does not, of course, suggest that they ought to have been annihilated ; but this 
seems the logic of the argument. He exonerates Philip from the charge of 
cruelty. “There were no horrors” in an auto-da-fé; it was merely an avowal 
of the faith, even if it was at times followed by the burning of heretics. He 
thinks France and Spain ought to have adopted the policy, “so simple, so 
Christian,” of a joint assault upon Elizabeth. He approves Alba’s execution 
of Egmont and Horn. He deplores the advocacy of toleration by L’Hospital 
who, though he went daily to mass, was of Jewish descent. 

As for Philip himself, it can hardly be said that he becomes a hero in the 
book; but he largely ceases to be a villain and appears considerably less un- 
attractive than he has seemed hitherto. He is shown to have had an interest in 
sports, and to have been sincere as an upholder of the faith though guilty of 
inexcusable financial exactions from the clergy. The impression is created that 
with the aid of the Inquisition he brought peace and contentment to Spain, 
but that his policy toward the popes and his hesitancy in dealing with heretical 
foreign powers left much to be desired. The reader will conclude, too, that 
Philip’s tasks were beyond his talents. The hostility of Pole and of Pius IV, 
the blithe intractability and cunning of Elizabeth, the tragedy of the Armada, 
the imbecility of Philip’s son, the pangs of gout and countless other adverse 
circumstances combined to fill his years with trouble and sorrow. The situa- 
tion demanded of the Spanish king rare gifts of charm and wisdom which 
nature denied him. Walsh, with all his inaccuracies and exaggerations, enables 
us to appreciate the insuperable forces that victimized Philip, and to sympa- 
thize if not to admire. It is regrettable that one who knows the facts so well 
should have labored over them in so partisan a spirit. 

Joun T. McNEILt. 


OTHER REVIEWS 
Joun Caruiste Kitco, by Paut Nerr Garser. Duke University Press, $3. 


ISHOP John C. Kilgo left a tremendous impress upon North Carolina by 

his authoritative leadership in the field of education in those crucial 

years from 1894 to 1910. Taking over the small educational institute—which 
was then Trinity College—he freed it from the incubus of the crystallized past, 
and led the fight for academic freedom for which Dr. Garber thanks him now. 
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The later life of Dr. Kilgo when he was bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Dr. Garber does not attempt to cover. The author, who is pro- 
fessor of church history at Duke University, writes engagingly, and has quite 
a flair for dramatizing the incidental but significant episodes of his subject’s 
life. The book deserves reading by those who wish a better understanding of the 
educational history of one of the pivotal states of the south. 


Tue Wortp or Hestop, by ANDREW RosertT Burn. E. P. Dutton and Company, $3.50. 


The most interesting and valuable feature of this book is its introduction to 
that famous ancient pamphlet, Hesiod’s Works and Days. There is perhaps no 
more interesting picture of the round of primitive peasant life than this brief 
classic, which forms the major literary source for Burn’s able discussion of basic 
phases of private and social life. Hesiod, however, is by no means the only 
literary source employed to throw light on the political, industrial, commercial, 
intellectual, artistic, and religious questions concerning the period. Consider- 
able space is devoted to citation of the archeological evidence also. Possibly 
there is too much digression upon the mentality of apes, but it is necessary to 
employ considerable emphasis in depicting the superstitious side of Greek reli- 
gion. The treatment of play, and also of the alphabet, is extremely brief and 
might as well have been omitted. The spelling of Greek proper names is partly 
pedantic and partly conventional. No typographic errors were noted except a 
few misplaced Greek accents in the footnotes. 


CHRISTENDOM AND Istam, by W. Witson Casu. Harper and Brothers, $2. 


These six chapters form the Haskell Lectures delivered at Oberlin College in 
1936-1937. The writer presents a picture of the Moslem faith from its inception 
in the prophet to its latest developments in modern times. The author, who is 
the secretary of the Church Missionary Society of London, has spent more 
than twenty years in Egypt and the Near East and has had many first-hand 
contacts with the people concerning whom he writes. The essential elements 
of the Moslem faith, the salient facts about the historical and theological 
sources of the Koran, and Islam’s contribution to Christianity are succinctly 
described and evaluated. The concluding lecture on “The Christian Answer 
to the Moslem Quest” is a concise comparison of these two great faiths. 


Joun Donne AND THE New Puttosopuy, by Cuartes Monror Corrin. Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, $3.50. 

This book is a scholarly treatise on the relationship of science and poetry as 
revealed in John Donne’s poetry. Tracing the educational influence acting 
on the poet from his earliest years when the static medieval conception of the 
universe pervaded philosophy and theology to his mature years when the “new 
philosophy” arose, the author demonstrates how the new scientific conceptions 
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became a part of Donne’s imagination and were reflected in his poetry. Dr. 
Coffin concludes that, in the struggle between the two philosophies, Donne 
was neither a leader of the new nor a reactionary, but that he moved “neither 


indifferent to, nor above, but among the divergent opinions and contradictory 
facts of life.” 


EicHTEENTH Century Lonpon Lirz, by Rosamonp Bayne-PoweE.i. E. P. Dutton @ 
Company, $3.75. 

Mrs. Bayne-Powell has written a book full of entertaining information 
about eighteenth century London. Her sources are many and varied. Such 
well known periodicals as the Tatler, the Spectator, Defoe’s Review, and John- 
son’s Rambler, as well as a number of other papers arising in eighteenth 
century England are freely used, and in addition, there are Hogarth’s plates, 
‘various memoirs, letters, and literary productions. The author makes use of 
all this material not merely to present general discussions of London life, but 
to give all the intimate details of living needed to round out a complete pic- 
ture. Household budgets, recipes and menus; fashions in clothes and hair- 
dress; all the superstitions surrounding the care of the sick—such details are 
treated fully and carefully and are to be found on every page. The book is 
illustrated with copies of fine engravings. 


An Intropuction To Loaic, by Jacques Marrrain. Sheed and Ward, $2.50. 


This is a manual of elementary formal logic complicated by the introduc- 
tion of many essential scholastic refinements, such as the doctrines of supposi- 
tion, alienation, reimposition, etc. It is a useful preparation for reading Mari- 
tain’s other recent book reviewed also in this issue. 


Firry Years A Country Doctor, by WimuaM N. Macartney. E. P. Dutton and Com- 

pany, $3.50. 

A refreshingly natural story of the life of a real country physician. Dr. 
Macartney has a talent for apt expression and happily mixed metaphors. His 
wit is often biting, but nearly always amusing, and sometimes hilariously funny. 
City doctors, specialists particularly, will probably be annoyed by his dogma- 
tism. The merely lay reader, however, unhandicapped by the physician’s 
prejudice and critical attitude, will read with hearty enjoyment this book in 
which the author reveals himself as a thoroughly likable, unique personality 
—truly the typical, resourceful Scot with the courage of his convictions. 


Saint JouN or THE Cross. AN IntTRopucTION To His PurLosopuy, THEOLOGY AND Spirit- 
vauity, by Bepe Frost. Harper and Brothers, $4. 
The name of Bede Frost is sufficient guarantee for the adequate character of 
this digest of the writings of St. John of the Cross. The book has pregnant 
values for those somewhat non-modern minds which can apprehend and profit 
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by the difficult and austere doctrine of the great Spanish mystic, St. Teresa’s 
counsellor. In Father Frost, this doctrine, admirably summarized and clarified, 
seems less austere against the background presented of the saint’s active life. 
No one can study the book—which is not for casual reading—and fail to recog- 
nize in St. John an analysis of experience, not only on the highest levels but 
also in the range of ordinary self-delusions and weaknesses, as authentic as any- 
thing modern psychology can offer, however widely different in basis and ap- 
proach. The psychiatrist might learn much from St. John. As for Father Frost, 
his mind does not move within the enclosure to which Roman Catholic devo- 
tional thought sometimes seems confined. It is out in the open. vee His book 
depends on the excellent recent translation of all St. John’s writings by Prof. 
Allison Peers. 


Tue Setr You Have To Live Wrru, by Winrrep Ruoapes. 7. B. Lippincott Company, 

$1.75. 

Here is another one of the many books on the market which feed on 
people’s interest in self-analysis and promote their absorption in their own 
personalities. The author makes the point that one can live serenely and 
courageously under any kind of circumstances, and, though that sentiment is 
an old one, it is always worth repetition when presented in a new and interest- 
ing way. Mr. Rhoades’ treatment of the subject, however, by a series of 
repetitious exhortations is rather dull. There are various chapter headings, 
but each chapter preaches the same sermon. 


Firty Years oF British THEoLocy, by Joun Dicxm. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 

Turee TypicaL Beviers, by THeopore GERALD Soares. University of Chicago Press, 

$1.50. 

The frequency with which surveys of contemporary Christian thought 
have been appearing is itself suggestive that we are at a turning point in 
our reflections upon religious issues. Two recent books contribute to this liter- 
ature of trends. Fifty Years of British Theology by John Dickie, principal of 
Knox Theological College, Dunedid, New Zealand, constitutes the Gunning 
Lectures delivered in New College, Edinburgh University, in 1936. This survey 
is in the nature of a personal retrospect, presenting the author’s own sympa- 
thetic interpretation and estimate of outstanding theological thinkers in Great 
Britain, beginning with John Henry Newman and concluding with Baron von 
Hiigel. Other eminent theologians interpreted are James Martineau, 
Brooke Foss Wescott, A. M. Fairburn, Robert Flint, and, more briefly, James 
Orr, John Oman, George Galloway, Charles Gore, J. R. Illingworth, R. C. 
Moberly, Hastings Rashdall. The author’s genial and at times rather wistfully 
appreciative treatment of his colleagues, gives the book a certain charm as a 
series of thoughtful reminiscences ; but it hardly lives up to the claim of being 
a survey of British theology during the past half century. 
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Three Typical Beliefs by Theodore Gerald Soares is an admirable condensa- 
tion of the salient points of commitment in Roman Catholicism, fundamental- 
ism and liberalism. Dr. Soares has a gift for entering sympathetically into the 
thoughts of other minds and of expressing the beliefs of others with accuracy 
and with economy of language. He does not evaluate; neither does he oppose 
one position to another. He presents points of view, and does so with such com- 
plete objectivity that each stands in its own right as a defensible approach to 
religious conviction. Dr. Soares admits dissatisfaction in trying to focus liberal- 
ism in terms of its beliefs, for to interpret it thus in relation to Roman Catholi- 
cism and fundamentalism is to accentuate what, to the liberal, is least impera- 
tive and fundamental. Liberalism as a method of thinking and of living is 
more pertinent than liberalism as a set of beliefs. Dr. Soares’ account of lib- 
eralism makes clear how cafeteria-like the liberal’s creed can be when he is 
made to confess, “I believe.” For the lay student of current Christian 
thought, this concise little volume will provide understanding and helpful 
information. 


PROBLEMS OF THE HEBREW VERBAL SysTEM, by G. R. Driver. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $3.25. 


The distinguished son of the great Hebraist, S. R. Driver, whose Treatise on 
the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew is a classic, makes a notable contribution to 
the elucidation of the Hebrew verbal system by means of the comparative 
philology of the Semitic languages. Proceeding from the observation that He- 
brew was not a single language but an amalgam of several languages he points 
out the persistence of the twofold stream, the Accadian and the Aramaean, in 
its vocabulary, grammatical structure and syntax. This is done in a thoroughly 
interesting manner with great learning and the same exactness and judicious- 
ness that were so characteristic of all his father’s work. 


Tue Greatest Norman Conquest, by James VAN Wyck Ossorne. E. P, Dutton and 
Company, $5. 

Mr. Osborne tells a fascinating tale of Norman adventure and conquest in 
southern Italy in the eleventh century, when the sword was mightier than the 
pen. Robert the Wary, Gilbert the Butcher, William Iron-Arm, Bohemond, 
and Roger the Great, Count of Sicily, here ride again in chain armor, terri- 
fying Greeks and Saracens by their stature and fighting energy. The fierce 
deeds of these greedy and lawless soldiers of fortune took on a European sig- 
nificance. Robert repudiated the claims of the Emperor Henry IV, delivered 
Pope Hildebrand and burned Rome. The career of Count Roger, whom the 
author compares favorably with William the Conqueror, marks an advance 
from irresponsible warfare to constructive statesmanship. 


THROUGH THE NOVELIST’S WINDOW 


By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


Wuat Peopte Saw, by W. L. Wurte. The Viking Press, $3. 
Tue Yearuinc, by Maryorre Kinnan Rawuincs. Charles Scribner's Sons, 


$2.75. . 

Steep IN Peace, by Puyiiis Benttey. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 

Tue Mortat Storm, by Puyius Borrome. Little, Brown and Company, 
$2.50. wr 

Tue Woman CLOTHED WITH THE Sun, by F. L. Lucas. Simon and Schuster, 
$2.50. : 

Wortp’s Enp, by PameLa HansrorD Jounson. Carrick and Evans, Inc., 
$2.50. 

LAND witHouT Mosss, by Cuartes C. Munz. Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 

Free Lanp, by Rose Witper Lane. Longmans, Green and Company, $2.50. 


L. WHITE’S What People Said is a novel of first-rate social impor- 
@ tance. To call a novel a great social document may seem to disparage 
it as a novel. And, indeed, it is only to speak the truth to say that the book is 
far more important as a social document than as a novel. It is a very readable 
story with interest, movement and characterization. Yet its outstanding value 
is not as a story of individual people. The town itself is the chief character. It 
is the story of a Kansas town through the boom years preceding the depres- 
sion and then through the valley of the shadow of unemployment and the eco- 
nomic collapse. It comes close to being a condensed, novelized version of the 
Lynds’ great social studies of mid-America, Middletown and Middletown in 
Transition. We get the atmosphere, the social and economic codes and pres- 
sures, the very feel and flavor of life in a town suspiciously like the author’s 
own Emporia, Kansas. It is simple in plan, unostentatious in writing and col- 
loquial in speech. It probes deep into the underlying forces in the country, 
with much ethical and psychological insight and grasp of economic realities. 
Mr. White’s theme is not only the economic depression as it struck a typical 
town, but also the moral degeneration which follows in its train. He tells the 
story of the Norssexes, father and son, bankers in the city. The progress of the 
Norssex family against the social barriers set up by the older established society 
is convincingly portrayed. Their greatest asset is the friendship of the progres- 
sive leader, Charles A. Carrough (a figure almost drawn from the life of Mr. 
White’s father, William Allen White). The figure through whom the story 
filters at third hand (a decided defect in the narrative) is Junior Carrough, the 
friend of the younger Norssex, Lee. One great contribution of the novel to so- 
cial history is the description of the way in which the Norssexes, first the son, 
then the father, cross the line from pushing, shrewd business into fraud and 
forgery. This degeneration is told with such convincing detail and atmosphere 
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that it is made quite understandable. Lee, the younger, goes from one game of 
wits to another, ending finally in the forgery of bonds, dragging his father and 
the father’s bank down with him, the son ending up with a long penitentiary 
sentence and the father with suicide. 

The novel suggests relationships to two notable American stories, Edward 
Howe’s The Story of a Country Town and Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street. 
Howe’s novel, published fifty-five years ago in 1883, was the pioneer of Ameri- 
can realism in dealing with the small town. In a time when fiction was over- 
whelmingly of the “wisteria and honeysuckle” school, it turned a sharp camera 
on the actual towns with the first hope of pioneer days gone. It was as though 
Howe had said to his readers: “You have heard what a lovely place the 
country town is, full of hope, optimism and trust and love. Well, all right, 
take a look at the real thing.” And he showed the people of the town defeated, 
sullen, rough, small-minded. Now almost two generations later comes W. L. 
White with a more penetrating story in the same great tradition, showing the 
action of economic forces at the close of another period of false optimism, at 
the close of the 1920’s. 

What People Said has many relationships with Main Street. White does not 
approach the narrative skill of Lewis, nor match his powers of mimicry and 
literary ventriloquism. On the other hand he does not stoop to caricature and 
comic strip effects, as Lewis often does, and his economic penetration far sur- 
passes that of Lewis. Mr. White is very explicit in tracing the events and moral 
degeneration to some of their root causes in concentration of economic power. 
He might be said to have a text paralleling Edith Cavell’s “Patrigtism is not 
enough.” He says, “‘Progressivism is not enough.’ He makes very clear the 
pressure which our materialistic civilization and profit-driven economy puts 
upon every man, how they determine the political institutions and practices of 
a community. The book is a great picture of American life in the present and 
recent past, worthy of a place on the same shelf with Lincoln Steffen’s Auto- 
biography, John Chamberlain’s Farewell to Reform, the Lynds’ Middletown 
and Dos Passos’ three novels comprising U.S.A., for indispensable light for the 
interpretation of an era. 

One sweetly solemn thought comes to me o’er and o’er, as I recall that for 
some weeks The Yearling by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings has been the best 
selling novel in the United States. Surely, then, all hope for the nation is not 
lost in spite of flood, drought, the recession and Frank Hague. For here is a 
story almost without plot, no spice of sex, or love story, depending on the crea- 
tion of beauty and character in a boy and his father and a rare gift for pictur- 
ing animal life. And multitudes of readers have made a sure and enthusiastic 
response. Before I read the book I asked a neighbor what she thought of it. 
She replied, “It is the loveliest book I have read in years.” I shuddered a bit 
and looked forward to a sort of Kathleen Norris mixture. Now I see that her 
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reply was not a gush of sentimental rhapsody, but a sound critical opinion. 
That is what it is—a lovely book. It might be said to call to the public: 
“Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden with Erskine Caldwell 
and William Faulkner or books like Studs Lonigan, and I will give you rest.” 
The Yearling is the story of the Baxter family—the father, Penny Baxter, the 
mother, and young Jody, living precariously on a little island set amid the 
scrub pine of Florida. The story covers only one year, but in that one year 
the boy twelve years of age makes the growth from boyhood to manhood. 
Though a regional story, filled with the details of backwoods Florida, it is 
almost timeless and universal. It is the story of youth, with its tragic break 
with boyhood and the coming of man’s responsibilities on his thirteen year old 
shoulders. Jody, the boy, accompanied by his fawn which he has saved and 
tamed, merits a place in the American gallery of memorable portraits in fic- 
tion. So does his father, Penny Baxter, small sized, poor, never far from the 
edge of starvation, but sturdy in manhood, sensitive to beauty, deeply under- 
standing in his love for his boy. 

The story centers around the boy’s love for his pet fawn, Flag. It ends when 
both the fawn and the boy become “yearlings,” the fawn grown so big and 
destructive that it must be shot if the Baxters are to save any crops. The emo- 
tional upset which this causes in the boy marks his own emergence from boy- 
hood. Such a bare recital sounds like a thin and unpromising thread for a 
novel. The real greatness of the book lies in its striking evocation of beauty, in 
its feeling for and description of wild life of every sort, from dancing cranes to 
hungry wolves. High, memorable points in the book are the aftermath of a 
hurricane, with its effect on the wild creatures, Penny’s chase of the veteran 
bear Slewfoot, the Forester family of six brothers—rough, crude, lawless, yet 
jovial, and in time of need, firm friends. Underneath the skill in representing 
scene and speech is the celebration of personality in father and boy. 

It would be much easier to convey some idea of the quality of Phyllis Bent- 
ley’s Sleep in Peace to those who have read her other novels of her native 
Yorkshire country, Inheritance and A Modern Tragedy, than to those who 
have not. To the former it will be enough to say, “Phyllis Bentley again at 
the top of her skill.’ We envy those who have still to come the pleasure of 
reading her novels. For she has a solidity of content, a skill in presenting the 
daily flow of family and town life, a power of creating character and a 
knowledge of industrial and social background of pre-war and post-war Eng- 
land, which make up a satisfying “full flavored” novel. In outline the plot is 
one which has been retold scores of times in English fiction in the last ten years. 
It carries a family story along for about fifty years, roughly from 1880 to 1935, 
showing the changes in two generations. Such an outline promises little except 
a “tale vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” But Phyllis Bentley does not 
“vex.” She compels the reader to move into the town of Hudley in Yorkshire, 
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into the homes and lives of the Armistead family, the Hinchcliffe family, into ° 
the Blackshaw textile and dyeing mills, to live there from the days of Joseph 
Chamberlain to the days of Neville Chamberlain and feel the changes of the 
rolling years. 

The novel is of a carefully wrought texture, like the woven cloth of the mills 
it describes, full of many varying strands. The central pattern is that of the 
changes wrought by the generation including the war and twenty years after, 
as represented in the history of the two families, which own and operate the 
mills. The two families are very different. Mr. Armistead is an Anglican, aris- 
tocratic not in birth but in taste and religion, sitting much more freely to con- 
ventions in minor morals than his partner Hinchcliffe, a dissenter, strait- 
laced and stiff. The partners separate over Hinchcliffe’s disapproval of Armi- 
stead’s stock speculation, but the families are brought together again through 
the inter-relations of the three children in each family, and the business is 
again united under the stress of the depression. 

Miss Bentley states the theme in her preface: ‘This generation made the 
transition from Victorian England . . . to the confused revolts and uncer- 
tain loyalties of today.” The transition is effectively portrayed. Miss Bentley 
knows her Yorkshire thoroughly, its landscape, its mills, its people. The first 
half of the novel showing the two families growing up is remarkable for its 
skill in presenting childhood and youth. Hardly a feature of the social history 
of England as it affected the West Riding is left out—the technological 
changes, the war, conscientious objector, the advent of the Labor party, the 
gathering hurricane of the depression, the moral and religious cleavages 
between the Victorian and Georgian generations. The novel is in the best tra- 
dition of English fiction—rich human understanding working through a 
fine technical skill. 

The Mortal Storm by Phyllis Bottome presents life under the nazi shadow. 
For the benefit of those who may feel, with reason, “I have gone through all 
the nazi terrors I can stand; as long as I can’t do anything about it, what’s 
the use of lacerating my feelings?” it needs to be said emphatically that it is 
not a novel of piled up horror, not a book of denunciation. There is great sig- 
nificance in the dedication “To the memory of Dr. Alfred Adler.” Miss Bot- 
tome studied for years with Dr. Adler, and gave full proof in her novel, Pri- 
vate Worlds, of her knowledge of psychology and psychiatry. The Mortal 
Storm seeks to bring understanding rather than rant or invective to the whole 
nazi mentality and regime. It succeeds admirably—that atleast is the view of 
an outsider who has no first-hand experience of life in nazi Germany. Miss 
Bottome lived in Germany at the beginning of the Hitler regime. Her knowl- 
edge of Germany, her understanding love for German people, her insights into 
the forces of personality and behavior—all combine to make a book both ten- 
der and sensitive, but at the same time strong, even passionate, in its descrip- 
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tion of the overwhelming effect of the nazi Juggernaut on life and personality. 

The theme of the story is the plight of those who try to live by 7 in ; 
world which has stopped thinking with the mind and has begun to ‘think 
with its blood. Professor Roth, a Jewish scientist of high achievement and lib- 
eral spirit, married to an “Aryan” wife with aristocratic connections, is forced 
to see his whole world shattered. His two sons become nazis with fervor and 
fanaticism. About one of them, the daughter says, “He has ceased to be a man 
and become a gesture’—a characterization that might stand for the whole 
novel. Freya, the daughter, a medical student, falls in love with a communist 
peasant, who is killed by one of her brothers. No summary can at all convey 
the warmth of the story or its high points in the celebration of truly great char- 
acter in Professor Roth. With restraint which makes for all the greater force 
the author pictures a noble soul done to death by persecution. Freya, the 
daughter, is also a memorable creation. The theme of the divided personality, 
the divided house, the divided nation is one which would appeal strongly to a 
disciple of Dr. Adler and the author has well realized its possibilities. 

I have found F. L. Lucas’ The Woman Clothed with the Sun the most inter- 
esting book of short stories that I have read in years. It is unusual to find a 
literary critic of the thorough scholarship of Mr. Lucas essaying fiction at all. 
Then to find him performing with the rare skill of a virtuoso is a bit incredible. 
I got the book largely from curiosity to see what a critic with the powers dem- 
onstrated in The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal would do as a short 
story writer. The result seems to me an amazing historical tour de force, for 
Mr. Lucas has set his tales in six different historical periods. Simply and effec- 
tively he creates the atmosphere and background of the period and in most of 
the stories has a study of character both natural to the setting and notable in its 
own right. My favorite is the title story, an account of a fanatical religious 
movement in Scotland 1782, a story of a kind of eighteenth century Aimee 
Semple McPherson. 

The first story is the imagined confession of a man thirty years or so after 
the cruxcifixion of Jesus of how he assisted Joseph of Arimathaea to bury 
Jesus. This man, Pericles of Gadara, tells the Roman proconsul in Corinth 
that he can prove the resurrection is an unfounded myth. He wishes to stop 
the Christian sect, which is growing like a hydra. The proconsul, Gallio, 
refuses to act, on the ground that there is no use to cure men of folly, as “they 
will find some new chimera tomorrow to dance before.” In the course of the 
story the author displays a remarkable wealth of classical scholarship. Italy in 
the latter sixteenth century, Paris in the eighteenth, London in the twentieth 
furnish other backgrounds. There is a contemporary tale of grim interest in 
the man who, being condemned to die of heart disease in six months, deter- 
mines to improve the shining hours by assassinating the dictator of Europe. 
How he does it and the ironical result make absorbing reading. 
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World’s End by Pamela Hansford Johnson achieves a very timely interest 
in dealing in its latter part with the “jitters” which have gripped England over 
the coming of another war. The story is slight in plot, and the characters with 
the exception of Doris, the young wife of the hero, are not particularly attrac- 
tive. The real theme of the novel is war, though it is never stressed. It is the 
struggle of a post-war couple, Brand and Doris, deeply in love, trying to find a 
foothold in the post-war and depression world of England, baffled and frus- 
trated by the times. In the turmoil of one couple, the plight of multitudes is 
made vivid and moving. Brand was a boy of good instincts, ambitious to be a 
writer, forced, by the loss of all his father’s money in the Kreuger smash, into 
a succession of makeshift jobs. Even these finally give out, and he is forced to 
live on his wife’s earnings in a store. The life on the dizzy edge of despair is 
feelingly told, with an artistic restraint. The wife dies in childbirth, and Brand 
goes to Spain to fight for the loyalists. It is a peacetime story, but its underly- 
ing thesis is clear—the way in which the lives of young people today lie under 
the shadow of the war that has gone before and the one threatening tomorrow. 

The last two novels listed above offer a wide range of choice. Have you had 
all the sharecroppers you can stand? In that case read Rose Wilder Lane’s 
Free Land. It is an emphatic portrayal of pioneer virtues of the settlers of the 
Dakota plains. The novel never descends to the level of the romantic Zane 
Grey; nor does it fall into the abundant “the farmer’s life is hell’ school of 
fiction. With accurate historical background it tells a robust story of the break- 
ing of the plains, the struggle against the weather, debts, tornados and bliz- 
zards, and tells it in simple, direct style, unspoiled by sentimentalism. There 
are backaches, frozen feet and various other acute pains in it, but the reading 
does not hurt, for all the struggles of Miss Lane’s novel were endured a long 
time ago and the emotions can be remembered in tranquillity. And the char- 
acters are heroic souls who win through to a stake in the land. 

In Charles Curtis Munz’ Land Without Moses there is no escape into a 
pleasant historical mood. The tragedy he predicts, that of the sharecropper 
equipped with intelligence and a passionate hatred of injustice, against the 
stone walls of exploitation which imprison him, is still going on. And the 
reader is disturbed by that fact. The hero, Kerby Moten, is the son of a share- 
cropper, destined by the system to be just what his father was. He degenerates 
morally and economically and physically in the hopeless endeavor to win a liv- 
ing at sharecropping. The power of the book lies in the vivid way it pictures 
an avoidable waste of promising human material. It is a study of the erosion of 
personality and character—the greatest tragedy of the present system of sub- 


marginal people on sub-marginal land. 


Appendix 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF 


THE WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


(Unanimously adopted at Utrecht, Holland, May 12, 1938, by the 
provisional conference of the churches, created by the Universal 
Christian Council for Life and Work and the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. The proposed constitution 


is now submitted to the churches for action.) 


I. Basis 


The World Council of Churches is a 
fellowship of churches which accept our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour. It 
is constituted for the discharge of the func- 
tions set out below. 


II. Membership 


All churches shall be eligible for mem- 
bership in the World Council which ex- 
press their agreement with the basis upon 
which the council is founded. 

After the council has been organized the 
application of churches to become members 
shall be considered by the Assembly or its 
central committee as it may be advised by 
national or confessional associations of 
churches, 


III. Functions 


The functions of the World Council shall 
be: 


(1) To carry on the work of the two 


world movements, for Faith and Order and 
for Life and Work. 

(2) To facilitate common action by the 
churches. 

(3) To promote cooperation in study. 

(4) To promote the growth of ecu- 
menical consciousness in the members of 
all churches. 

(5) To establish relations with denomi- 
national federations of world-wide scope 
and with other ecumenical movements. 

(6) To call world conferences on spe- 
cific subjects as occasion may require, such 
conferences being empowered to publish 
their own findings. 


IV. Authority 


The World Council shall offer counsel 
and provide opportunity of united action in 
matters of common interest, 

It may take action on behalf of constit- 
uent churches in such matters as one or 
more of them may commit to it. 
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It shall have authority to call regional 
and world conferences on specific subjects 
as occasion may require. 

The World Council shall not legislate for 
the churches; nor shall it act for them in 
any manner except as indicated above or as 
may hereafter be specified by the constit- 
uent churches. 


V. Organization 

The World Council shall discharge its 
functions through the following bodies: 

(1) An Assembly which shall be the 
principal authority in the council, and shall 
ordinarily meet every five years. The As- 
sembly shall be composed of official repre- 
sentatives of the churches or groups of 
churches adhering to it. It shall consist of 
not more than 450 members who shall be 
apportioned after the same manner and in 
the same ratio between churches or regions 
as is proposed for the central committee. 
They shall serve for five years, their term 
of service beginning in the year before the 
Assembly meets. 

The Assembly shall have power to ap- 
point officers of the World Council and of 
the Assembly at its discretion. 

The members of the Assembly shall be 
both clerical and lay persons—men and 
women. In order to secure that approxi- 
mately one-third of the Assembly shall con- 
sist of lay persons the central committee, in 
consultation with the different areas and 
groups, shall suggest plans to achieve this 
end. 

(2) A central committee which shall 
consist of not more than 90 members desig- 
nated by the churches, or groups of church- 
es, from among persons whom these church- 
es have elected as members of the Assembly. 
They shall serve from the beginning of the 
Assembly meeting until the next Assem- 
bly, unless the Assembly otherwise deter- 
mine. Any vacancy occurring in the mem- 
bership of the central committee shall be 
filled by the church or group of churches 
concerned, This committee shall be a com- 
mittee of the Assembly. The Assembly 
shall have authority to modify the alloca- 
tion of members of the central committee 
as herein provided, both as to the manner 
and as to the ratio of the allocation. 

The membership shall be allocated pro- 
visionally as follows: 
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Seventeen, of whom at least three shall 
be lay persons, representing the Orthodox 
churches throughout the world, allocated 
in such manner as they may decide; 22, of 
whom at least five shall be lay persons, rep- 
resenting the churches of the continent of 
Europe, allocated in such a manner as 
they may decide; 12, of whom at least four 
shall be lay persons, representing the 
churches of Great Britain and Ireland, al- 
located in such manner as they may decide; 
18, of whom at least five shall be lay mem- 
bers, representing churches of the United 
States of America and Canada, allocated in 
such manner as they may decide; 10, of 
whom at least two shall be lay persons, 
representing the churches of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and the Pacific Islands, to 
be appointed by them as they may decide; 
five, of whom at least two shall be lay per- 
sons, representing the churches of South 
Africa, Australasia and areas not otherwise 
represented to be appointed by them, such 
places to be allocated by the central com- 
mittee; and, not more than six members 
representing minority churches, which in 
the judgment of the central committee are 
not granted adequate representation by the 
above provisions of this section, such 
churches to be designated by the world 
confessional organizations. 

The central committee shall have the 
following powers: 

(a) It shall, between meetings of the 
Assembly, carry out the Assembly’s instruc- 
tions and exercise its functions, except that 
of amending the constitution, or modifying 
the allocation of its own members. 

(b) It shall be the finance committee of 
the Assembly, formulating its budget and 
securing its financial support. 

(c) It shall name and elect its own offi- 
cers from among its members and appoint 
its own secretarial staff. 

(d) The central committee shall meet 
normally once every calendar year, and 
shall have power to appoint its own execu- 
tive committee. 

Quorum: No business, except what is 
required for carrying forward the current 
activities of the council, shall be transacted 
in either the Assembly or the central com- 
mittee, unless one-half of the total member- 
ship is present. 
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VI. Appointment of Commissions 

The World Council shall discharge part 
of its functions by the appointment of 
commissions. These shall be established 
under the authority of the Assembly, 
whether they be actually nominated by the 
Assembly or by the central committee act- 
ing under its instructions. The commissions 
shall, between meetings of the Assembly, 
report annually to the central committee, 
which shall exercise general supervision 
over them. The commissions may add to 
their membership clerical and lay persons 
approved for the purpose by the central 
committee. 

In particular, the Assembly shall make 
provision by means of appropriate com- 
missions for carrying on the activities of 
“Faith and Order” and of “Life and 
Work.” Commissions in the field of Faith 
and Order shall conform to the require- 
ments of the Edinburgh Conference. 
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VII. Other Ecumenical Christian 
Organizations 

World confessional associations and such 
ecumenical organizations as may be desig- 
nated by the central committee may be 
invited to send representatives to the ses- 
sions of the Assembly and of the central 
committee in a consultative capacity, in 
such numbers as the central committee 
shall determine. 


VIII. Amendments 


The constitution may be amended by a 
two-thirds majority vote of the Assembly, 
provided that the proposed amendment 
shall have been reviewed by the central 
committee, and notice of it sent to the 
constituent churches not less than six 
months before the meeting of the Assembly. 
The central committee itself, as well as the 
individual churches, shall have the right to 
propose such amendment. 


